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Of. MARTIN'S HALL SINGING SCHOOL. 
NINETEENTH SEASON. 

DIRECTOR—MR. JOHN HULLAH. 
ELEMENTARY CLASSES. 


No. 185 Class, fo: r Ladies, will meet Tuesday, Oct. 25, a 

‘No. 186 Class, for Gentlemen, will meet oak Oct. 3, te 8. 
Fee for the Course of 50 Lessons, Ladies, 10s. 6d.; Gentlemen, 15s. 
Yo. 189 M Morning Class for Ladies. First Tease: Tuesday morning, 
Yar. Lat 12 Fee for the Course of 30 Lessons, of one hour and a 


: Further particulars may be had of Mr. Tuomas Heat. Aanp,Secretary. 


#= 








MR. JOHN BENNETT’S LECTURES ON A WATCH. 


JOHN BENNETT, F.R.A.S., Member of 
the National Academy of Paris, will LECTURE onaWATCH, 
TO MAKE, AND HOW TO MAKE IT. 


oni, South gate. Nov. llth, J ese Young Men’s 
Church Schoolmasters’ hristian Association. 
Associa’ l4th, & icer Street. 


16th, Blackfriars Road. 
17th, Basingstoke. 
22nd, aoe 
23rd, A 


me, Crystal Palace Insti- ys 
” 
§t. Barnabas Schools. ne 

s i 2th, Southwark. 





mn ee islington. * 29th) Rotherhithe. 

Wd Faversh ham. Dec. Ist, Crosby Hall. 

4 Le Club. ” 7th, Weymout! 

2 ‘th, Bristol. », Sth, Portland. 

wh, Burt », 13th, Edmonton. 
Burnham. 9, 15th, Devizes. 


he Lecture will be illustrated by a great variety of Models and 
Higems, and Specimens of Clocks and Watches. Syllabuses can 
% Watcu Manvractory, 65, CHEAPSIDE. 





ROYAL EXCHANGE FINE ARTS GALLERY, 
24, CORNHILL. 
R. MORBY begs to state that he has opened 


the above Gallery | ( connection with his Framing Establish- 


Mutat 63, Bishopsgate Street Within), for the sale of Guaranteed 
can offer specimens of 
Miser Le Jeune, Rowbotham, 
. ine itty, Muller, Shayer, sen., 
Mutrie, G. Smith, 
W. Cooke, Fripp, Mogford, J. Syer, 
W.Collins, unt, M‘Kewan, Soper, 
sen.,| Holland, Niemann, Stark, 
Hemsley, O'Neill, Vacher, 
Cater, e, W. Oliver, Whymper, 
Dafleld, D. Hardy, 8. Percy, Ww ainewright, 
Py sane E. Hughes, A. Provis, - B. Willis, 
DW. yi are T.8. = E. Williams, 
‘Danby, A. Johnston, Rossite Wood, &e. 


The Manufactory of Frames, Looking ne, and Cornices is 
aied on as before at 63, Bishopsgate Street Within. 





[Aye G a A GES.—French, German, Italian, 

re es ese, Dutch, Swedish, Danish, TAUGHT by 

PROFESS RS. ,through ‘the medium of English or French, 

ly and by conversation. Gentlemen prepared for the 

, Navy, and Civil Bervices in the above Languages and the 

Translations of Scientific Works, Legal and Commercial 

ies and Schools attended. German, French, and 
classes. Terms moderate. 

W.Lirraver, 9, Arthur Street West, London Bridge, City. 


(Opin 


XECUTORS, ADMINISTRATORS, WIDOWS 


AND OTHERS, having Residuary Accounts to ss, or Valua- 
earenate < or or Legacy Duty made, may save muc time and ex- 
essrs. BRADBERRY& Co., Licensed Valuers 









nae. 3, Dean’s Court, Doctors’ Commons, E.C. 





ETON’S EMBOSSING PRESSES (Patent 
lever) for stamping note paper, 
rve, 25, Cranbourn Street, Laleeater Square, W.C. 





(ene 


ETON’S BOOK PLATES.—With Arms, 





is. per levter; 


=. or crest plate, 5s.; <_< engraved on seals or rings, 5s.; 


Street, Leicester Square, W 








only.—A Copper- plate, 


in any style, and 50 superfine Cards printed for 2s. 


(jARDs. —Best Quality 
Cards 


for Lady and Gentleman, 50 of each, an poets 
maiden e prin 


name p ted inside, 9s. post free.—T. CuLtE- 
Engraver,25,Cranbourn Street, Leicester Square, W.C. 


. With steel die, 


e xtra. Seal engraver and die 
Her Majesty’ and the "Board of Trade.—Observe, 25, Cran- 
v.C. 


ReYAt ENGLISH OPERA, 

COVENT GARDEN 

UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF MISS LOUISA PYNE 
AND MR. W. HARRISON. 


Continuoussuccess of the English version of Meyerbeer’s celebrated 
Opera. The management of the Royal English b Opera} have the satis- 
faction of announcing its repetition EVERY EVENING until 
further notice, honoured as it is by increasing ae favour. 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 24th, and during the week, DINORAH. 
Misses Pilling, Thirlwall, and Miss Louisa Pyne; Messrs. Santley, 
H. Corri, St. Albyn, and W. Harrison. Conductor, Mr. Alfred Mellon. 
DIV ERTISSEM INT. Mdlles. Rosalie Lequine, Pasquale, Pierron, 
Clara Morgan, and Mons. Vandris. Doors open at half-past 7, com- 
mence at 8. Stage Manager, Mr. Edward Stirling. Acting Manager, 
tor ae ard Murray. 

alls, 7s.; private boxes, 41. 4s.; 31. 3s.; 20. 12s. 6d.; 1. 5s.; 1. 1s.; 
dasenenstians 5s. ; ; amphitheatrestalis, 3s.; pit, 2s. 6d. ; ; amphithe atre, 1s. 








Sales by Auction. 


Books in General Literature, Six Days’ Sale. 
R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his New Rooms, the Corner of Fleet Street and Chance: 
Lane, on MONDAY, OCTOBER 
past k, a 


LARGE COLLECTION OF BOOKS, 


Including Sotheby’s Principia SD ci gag 3 vols.; Prout and 
Harding’s Switzerland and Italy, 2 vols.; uet, Anatomie, 300 
lates, 5 vols.; Calvini Opera, 9 vols. ; Scott’s Sin ie, 6 vols. ; 3 Boydell 8 
ilton, fine plates, 3 vols. ; ‘Richardson's Persian and Arabic Dic- 
tionary, 2 vols.; Todd's Johnson’s Dictionary, 3 vols. ; Encyclopedia 
Britannic: a, 8th edition, 14 vols. ; Lewis's Topogray hical D ctionary, 
7 vols., large paper halmers’ 's English Poets, 21 vols.; W: ellesley 
Despatches, 5 vols. ; ;W ellington Despatches, 13 vols. ; ; Naval Chronicle, 
40 vols.; United 8 serv ice Journal, 40 vols.; New Monthly Magazine, 
71 vols.; Penny Cyclopedia, with both Supplements, in 17 vols. ; 
The Transactions, &c., of the Geographical, Statistical, Zoological, 
Microscopical Medico- -Chirurgical, and other learned Societies ; 
Westwood’s Arcana Entomologica, 2 vols. ; Bewick’s Birds, 2 vols. ; 
Lowndes’s Bibliographer’s Manual, 4 vols. ; The Speeches of Fox, 
Sheridan, Burke ; Standard Theological Works uae eminent Church 
of E sngland and Nonconformist Divines; A small I Library of Foreign 
Literature, Srey: fine editions of the Works of Boccace 0, 

te osto, Cervantes, Le Sage, Schiller, Goethe, and other 
well-known writers; Classics, Students’ Boo ks, Modern Litera- 
ture, &c. To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


24, and five following days, at half- 





Medical, Botanical, Agricultural, and General Books. 
Three Days’ Sale. 
R. HODGSON will SELL BY AUCTION, 


at his New Rooms, the Corner of Fleet Street and Chancery 
Lane, On WE DNESDAY,’ NOVEMBER 2, and Two Following Days, 


A COLLECTION OF BOOKS, 


in Medicine and Surgery, Botany, Agriculture, Natural History, 
Mineralogy , Geology, and Mise: ellane -ous Literature, Magazines and 
Reviews, &c. To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 








MURRAY’S COMPLETE EDITIONS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


On November Ist o be completed in Nine oan Parts) with 
ortraits, &c. Part I. 8vo. 


HE LIFE OF LORD BYRON, WITH HIS 


LETTERS AND JOURNALS. By THOMAS MOORE. 





Now ready, uniform with the above. 
ORD BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS. 
Illustrated with Engravings, complete in 1 vol. royal 8vo. 9s. 


“ Those who buy an Edition of Bynon’s Works published ortéhoust 
the sanction of Mr. Murray, BUY AN IMPERFECT BOOK.” 
Atheneum. 





Also, now ready, with Portraits, Part 8 (to be completed in 
Ten Parts) 8vo. 1s. each. 


OSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON, 
INCLUDING THE TOUR TO THE HEBRIDES. Edited, 
with Notes, by Mr. CROKER. 


“Mr. CROKER’S NOTES are often quite as valuable as the text. 
If his edition were published in parts it might find its w. *! to a class 
who are, as yet, ignorant of the most entertaining and instructive 
book in the language. "—Quarterly Review. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 








are YOUR LINEN WITH CULLETON’S 
tray ELECTRO-SILVER PLATES. The most easy, 
Tnitia plate, Is.; name plate, 2s. 6d.; set 0 Tove ‘ble 


crest, 5s. with directions. Post pee for stamps.— 
a: Crate Street, Leicester Square, W.C at 


reading, and never washes out. Any 


—__ 


SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 
Now ready, post free for Two Stamps. 
AWSON’S CITY OF LONDON BOOK 
CIRCULAR FOR NOVEMBER, containing 4000 volumes of 


Standard Books in all classes of Literature, including Works on 
Natural History, Topography, Ancient and Modern Poetry, Illus- 





ETONS HERALDIC OFFICE 


ICAL STUDIO, for Tracing Famil 
4 eh fee for search of arms; 
ing parse Be eon with original grant of Arms, 10s. 


IN m Street, Leicester Square, 
mx Benen and ony open daily ¢ . 
— 


AND 
Arms, Pedi- 
ee gustories of nearly every family in the United Kingdom, 
lain sketch, 2s. 6d.; in 


trated Works, &c. Also, a Collection of Books from the Library of 
the Poet Wordsw orth. 


Ws. Dawson & Sons, 74, Cannon Street, City, London, E.C. 





GECON D-HAND HARMONIUMS 
CRAMER, Lpresrs & CO. have a Stock of various deni 
tions.—201, Regent § reet. 


? 





AQUARIUM.—LLOYD’S DESCRIPTIVE 


PIANOFORTES. aro OY BEALF, & CO.’s—For Sale or Hire. 
Every variety, New and Second -hand, warranted.—201,RegentStreet. 


HARMONIUMS.—CRAMER, BEALE, & CO. have every descrip- 





we Pages, and 8&8 Cuts, for Fourteen Stamps. 


Atronp Lioxp, Portland Road, W. 


Apply 


tion. CRAMER, BEALE, & CO. ‘are also Chief Agents for Alexandre’ 8 


THE THIRD EDITION OF 
PEAKS, PASSES, AND GLACIERS, 


is now ready, price 21s. cloth. 
oe Third Edition of “ Peaks, | tions have been made throezhout 
_ Passes, and Glaciers” con: | the work. A notice of some Ex 

tains an Abstract of the new | cursions made by Members of the 
Chamounix Regulations as to | Alpine Club during the past sum- 
Guides, which have been made | mer, is added to the Preface. fhe 
in consequence of a Memorial to | Eigur Swiss Maps, accompawtied 
the Sardinian Minister from the | by a Table of the Hrteurs of 
Committee of the Alpine Club; Mov NTALNS, ny 1 had sepa- 
and a few Additions and Correc- | rately, price 3s. 6d 


London: Loneman, Green, Lonoman, & Roperts. 





NEW WORK BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
HE WEST INDIES AND THE SPANISH 


MAIN. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, Author of “ Dr. Tharne,” 
“ Barchester Towers,” &c. 1 vol. demy 8yo. with a Map. 
(In a few days. 





NEW SERIAL, ny rue Avruor or “HARRY LORREQUEX..” 
To be completed in Twelve Monthly Numbers. 
On the Ist December will be published, price 1s., the First 
Number of 


ss QOXE OF THEM.” By CH ARLES LEVER. 


With Titustrations by “ Puiz 
Carman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 





ILLAGE A SUBSTITUTE FOR MANURE; 

BASED ON yermno TULL'S SYSTEM OF SUCCESSIVE 
CORN-GROWING. y ALEXANDER BURNETT, M.A., Land 
Agent, Member of the Bayel Aceon Society, and of the Central 
Farmers’ Club, London. 


London: Wurrtaker & Co. Chester: Hvox Rozerrs. 





Just published, price 1s. 
HE LIFE OF ST. WALSTAN, CONFESSOR. 
By F. C. HUSENBETH, D.D., V.G., Provost of Northampton. 
“In his days the wells of water flowed out.” —Eccvestastaces, &. 3. 
London: Tuomas Jones, 13, Paternoster Row. 
Sent, post free, from the Author, Cossey, near Norwich. 





Second Edition, post 8vo. price 5s. cloth. 


CRUISE IN JAPANESE WATERS. By 
CAPTAIN SHERARD hegeeso cent CB. Author of “ Quedah,” 
“Discovery of the North-West Passage, ” ke (Reprinted from 
“ Blackwood’s Magazine.”’) 


Wm. Biacxwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





BOHN’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY FOR NOVEMBER. 
HE ADVENTURES OF GIL BLAS, trans- 


lated from the French of LESAGE by Tosras Bwoure err, 
carefully revised by Dr. Bensamon Hearn MaLxin, New Edition. 
with 34 Engravings on Steel, of which 24 are after the celebrated 
designs of Sminxe, and 10 are spirited and humorous etchings by 
Georcr CavixsHanx. Complete in one volume (upwards of 608 
pages), post Svo. cloth, 6s. 


Henry G. Bonn, York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 





Now ready, 2 vols. price 21s. 
Rocks AND SHOALS. 
M By CAPTAIN 


LOVESY. 





Now ready, 2 vols. price 21s. 
THE MORNING OF LIFE 
By the Author of “ Gordon of Duncairn.”’ 
Cuar.es Westerton, Publisher, Hyde Park Corner. 





ADKIEL’S ALMANAC, 1860, 84 pp. price 6d. 
For contents, see “ Punch,” Ist Oc October. The foul —— = 
vulgar wit lavishe: d therein on ZavxKIEL, prove that facts 
ments against him the writers have none. The prediction of te the 
late war, &c., gives the retort ——— insolence. . 
thirtieth thousand now selling 


G. Bercer, Holywell Street, Strand, London. 





Sccond Edition, enlarged, 2 vols. feap. 8vo. 5s. 


PyGERIA ; OR, CASUAL THOUGHTS AND 
SUGGESTIONS. By B. DOCKRA 

“ A second edition of a thoughtful and thought- anit work.” 
—Athenaum, 

“The author seems thoroughly to have —— the spirit of 
Be Tke ley.’ ’—Professor Baden Powell's“ Order of Natur: 

« The ‘ Address at the Mechanics’ Institute’ is well ‘worthy af 

author of‘ Egeria.’ In ouropinion, it ranks very high, both ito tae 
matcrials, and the elegancies of its style.” —Gentleman’s Magazine 


London: A. W. Bexnert, 5, Bishopsgate Without, E.C. 





Now ready. 
LA RUE & CO.”S PATENT PLAYTNG 


CARDS. The New Patterns for the Season. 


D E 





New Patent.—201, Regent Street. 


To be had‘ of all Booksellers and Stationers. 


__New Senrzs, 
{ No. 69. Octonrr a 1859, 





HOW 


PART I. 
THE CHOICE OF A PLACE. 
RoadsandConvemence of Access. 
Nature of the surrounding Pro- 
perty and Neighbourhood, 
present and prospective. 
Former Uses of the place. 
Relative Elevation of the District. 
Character of the Soil. 
Torm or Outline of the Land. 
Aspect and Climate. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 
NEW WORK ON LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 
NDS: 








In post 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, price 12s. 


TO LAY OUT A GARDEN; 


INTENDED AS A GENERAL GUIDE IN CHOOSING, FORMING, OR IMPROVING AN ESTATE (FROM A QUARTER OF AN ACRE TO A HUNDRED ACRES 
IN EXTENT), WITH REFERENCE TO BOTH DESIGN AND EXECUTION, 


By 


EDWARD KEMP, 


LANDSCAPE GARDENER, BIRKENHEAD PARK. 
‘¢The best work on Practical Landscape Gardening which has appeared in this country.”—Gardeners’ Chrenicle. 





Unsuitable Decorations. 

Tricks for Surprising People. 

All kinds of Kecentricity : every 
sort of Sham. 

In general, extreme Formality or 
Regularity of Plan. 

Large and complex Geometrical 

Undue Plainness. [Figures. 

Carriage Drives that are wanting 
in Length. 

Kitchen Gardens in very small 
Places. 

— -o— 


CONTENTS. 


Originality and Freshness : Modes 
of attaining them. 

Expression and Tone. 

Style and Manner. 

Adaptation, 

Fitness. 

Appropriation. 

Imitation of Nature. 

Beauty. 

Combination of different Princi- 
ples to form a whole. 


II. GENERAL OBJECTS, 


Mounds and Banks. 

‘Trees suited to particular styles 
of buildings and places. 

Masses of particular plants for 
effect as to form and colour, 

Shadows from Trees. 

Covered ways, Wire Temples, 
Trellises, Verandahs, and other 
supports for Climbing plants. 

Flower-beds to be filled with 
low potted Evergreens in the 
winter. 

Substitutes for Grass beneath 


———— es 


Aviaries; Apiaries; Grottoes, 

Lodges and Entrances, 

Sea-side Gardens. 

Town or Suburban Gardens, 

Villages and Village Gardens, 

Compact Combination of Partg 
in a Place. 


—~—. 


PART IV. 
PRACTICAL DIRECTIONS, 


Ixisting Shelter and Furniture. 
Views to be obtained from it. 
Site and Aspect for a House. 
Back and front Approaches to it. 





WHAT TO ATTAIN. 


PART Ill. 


Economy. 
Shelter. 





Approaches to a House. 


Trees. 
Hedge-rows. 
Temporary shelter. 





Edgings for Walks and Flower- 


Drainage. 

Levelling Hedge-rows. 
Formation of Roads and Walks, 
Ground-work. 





Ener I. GENERAL PRINCIPLES. Treatment of Walks. beds. Preparation of Ground for Plant. 
dap Fences. ing and Grass. 
PART ll. ae eg Outlines of Beds and Masses. IV. SPECIAL DEPARTMENTS. Plantigs hei the bare 
WHAT TO AVOID. Convenience. 5 Agee — _ ines Park, Field, or Paddock. Time and Manner of Planting, 
temnti Compactness. y Flower-garden. Choice of Plants and mode of 
Attempting too much. ; ‘ beds and masses. - Phe 
tockeries and Rustic Objects | Snugness and Seclusion. Flower-borders. Rock or Fern Garden. obtaining them. ; 
near the House. , Unity and Congruity. Specimen plants. Rose Garden. Supporting and Staking newly 
= eed bo Undersrowth den plete annette 
around a House. sy try. iv reens. * . A ; 
Belts, Clamps, and narrow strips | Gradation of Parts. pa, ere gardening, Bowling Green, Preparation of Borders for Fruit 
: cat ae " —— ae . — . ‘on ichioees ret san Me 
‘onfining a Place too much. ichness and Polish. Ds UL, ICTS rbours. 8 suited for particular - 
Rendering it too exposed. Concealment of Offices and Out- spain oe bs —_ annie Statuary. . ties. ; : 
Cutting down many large Trees. | Variety. {buildings. | Influenceof littlethingson Design | Green-housesandConservatories. Order in which the different ope- 
Too great a Mixture of Styles. Contrast. and Execution. Kitchen Garden. rations should be performed, 


PLANS OF PLACES. 


A Rectory in Worcestershire. 

P. S. Humberston, Esq., Mollington, 
Cheshire. 

R. and T, G. Frost, Esqs., Queen’s Park, 
Chester. 

Charles Longman, Esq., Shendish, near 
Hemel Hempstead, Herts. [pool. 

Edward Astley, Esq., Roby, near Liver- 

William Oxley, Esq., Underscar. 

Edward Walker, Esq., Chester. 

John Johnson, Esq., Runcorn, Cheshire. 

T. 8. Hoare, Esq., Kingston, Surrey. 

Joseph Stubs, Esq., Park Place, Frod- 
sham, Cheshire. 

T. S. Bazley, Esq., Agden Hall, near 
Lymm, Cheshire. 

Henry H. Toulmin, Esq., Childwickbury, 
near St. Albans, Herts. 

PLANS OF SMALL PARKS OR 
FIELDS. 

Charles Longman, Esq., Shendish. 

Edward Astley, Esq., Roby. 

William Oxley, Esq., Underscar. 


PLANS OF SHRUBBERY WALKS. 


Rdward Astley, Esq., Roby. 

William Oxley, Esq., Underscar. 

John Noble, Esq., Berry Hill. 

Samuel Woodhouse, Esq., Norley Hall, 
near Northwich, Chesuire. 





r 


PLANS OF TERRACED GARDENS. 


John Naylor, Esq., Leighton Hall, near 
Welshpool. 

Hiarman Grisewood, Esq., Daylesford 
House, Worcestershire. 

A Rectory garden. 

Henry McConnel, Esq, 
Derbyshire. 


PLANS OF FLOWER GARDENS. 


Owen Jones, Esq., 
Thornton, Cheshire. 
John Naylor, Esq., Leighton Hall. 
Harman Grisewood, Esq., Daylesford, 
Henry McConnel, Esq., Cressbrook, 


Cressbrook, 


Stanacres, near 


THE 


LIST OF ENGRAVINGS. 


George Whitley, Esq., Bromborough, 
Cheshire. 

William Oxley, Esq., Mossley Hill, Aig- 
burth, near Liverpool. (Liverpool. 

Alfred Higgins, Esq., Woolton, near 

Octagonal Flower garden, Maidenhead. 

Samuel Job, Esq., Holmefield, Aigburth, 
near Liverpool. 

Sir Edward Smythe, Bart., Acton Burnell. 

Joshua Fielden, Esq., Stansfield Hall, 
near Todmorden. (Warrington. 

James Barratt, Esq., Lymm Hall, near 

William Longman, Esq., Chorleywood 
Place, near Rickmansworth, Herts. 

Thomas Johnson, Esq., Halton Grange, 
Runcorn, Cheshire. 

Sketch for Gothic Flower garden. 

Ditto for Tudor ditto. 

Ditto for flower plot in form ofa shield. 

Ditto for ditto, with shrubs intro- 
duced into some of the beds. 

Joseph Stubs, Esq., Frodsham. 

T. 8. Bazley, Esq., Agden Hall. 

Charles Longman, Esq., Shendish, 

William Oxley, Esq., Underscar. 


PLANS OF ROSE GARDENS. 


John Naylor, Esq., Leighton Hall. 

A Rosery at Dulwich, near London. 
Harman Grisewood, Esq., Daylesford. 
Samuel Woodhouse, Esq., Norley Hall, 
T. S. Bazley, Esq., Agden Hall. 
Charles Longman, Esq., Shendish. 


PLANS OF LAKES AND PIECES 
OF WATER. 


Architectural basins of water. 

Sir Robert Gerard, Bart., Garswood, near 
Newton, Lancashire, 

Owen Jones, Esq., Stanacres. [ water. 

Sir Robert Gerard, Bart., formal piece of 


PLANS OF KITCHEN GARDENS. 


Thomas Johnson, Esq., Halton Grange. 
Owen Jones, Esq., Stanacres. 

John Noble, Esq., Berry Hill. 

Samuel Woodhouse, Esq., Norley Hall. 
Charles Longman, Esq., Shendish. 





William Oxley, Esq., Underscar. 





PLANS OF FRUIT-HOUSES AND 
PLANT-HOUSES., 


Thomas Johnson, Esq., Halton Grange. 
John Noble, Esq., Berry Hill. 

Joseph Stubs, Esq., Frodsham. 
William Oxley, Esq., Underscar. 


PLANS. 


An imaginary house, to indicate the 
desirable position for the windows. 

An imaginary place, showing general 
arrangement. 

Mode of concealing offices. 

Curves in walks, andaccompanying plant- 

Masses of shrubs and specimens. _[ing. 

Groups of Shrubs. 

Methods of arranging the planting on a 
lawn, so as to secure vistas. 

Terminations to straight walks. 

Flower-beds in rows. 

Architectural flower-beds, with raised 
stone border. 

Entering a place from a high road. 

Carriage-sweeps. 

Divergence of branches from a curve. 

Front outline of plants in a plantation. 

Union of two masses of plants on opposite 
sides of walks. 

Winter Garden at Leighton Hall. 

Outline of a plantation on a mound. 

Relieving lines of hedge by scattered 
specimens in front. 

Flower-beds in groups, for a lawn. 

Portion of a Pinetum, to show grouping. 

Circular bowling-green. 

Rustic Summer-houses, 

Entrances and Lodges. 

Sea-side garden. [a plantation. 

Mode of mixing and arranging plants in 


SKETCHES. 

Belts of plantation. 
Effect of nearness in increasing the use 

of shrubs or trees for concealing objects. 
Irregular vista view of church, &c. 
Vista through trellis arch. 
Ditto through a stone Gothic arch. 
Foreground to a flattish country. 

Ditto to a more undulating tract. 


Also, by the same Author, price 2s. 


HANDBOOK 


OF GARDE 


ELEVENTH EDITION. 





LONDON: BRADBURY & EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 





Foreground to a mountainons scene, 
Ditto _ to the sea or a lake. 

Modes of planting in masses, with regard 
to their upper outlines. 

Clusters of Planting on swells and slopes. 

Picturesque grouping of rocks, &c. 

General picturesqueness in ground and 

Wooden rustic fences. (scenery. 

Tree-guards, of rustic wood. 

Thorns or Hollies around base of trees, 
for protection from cattle. 

Plantations straggling over the summit 
and down the face of a hill. 

Mode of forming terrace-walls. 

Masking changes of level at base of 
terrace walls. 

Trees that blend with Grecian architec- 


ture. 
Trees that blend with Gothic buildings. 
Planting groups by the margins of lakes. 
Rustic Bridges. 
Rustic Summer-houses. 
Modes of staking and supporting trees. 


SECTIONS. 


Desirable form of land, as the site fora 
house and garden. 

How a walk across a lawn may be sunk. 

General modes of shaping a lawn. 

Union of lines in undulations. 

Terrace-bank, descending from the house 
platform. 

Terraces ascending from the house. 

Treatment of sloping land along front of 
house. 5 

Slope of lawns to sunk or raised paths. 

Sunk fences of various kinds. : 

Raised ground around specimens and in 

A Rectory garden. [plantations. 

Messrs. Frost’s garden at Chester. 

Forming and undulating mounds. 

Sunk foot-path on the estate of Charles 
Longman, Esq. | 

Banks of lakes and pitching. 

Sea-side garden. — 

Tile and rubble drains. 

Bed of walk. F 

Lodge for catching water in walks. 

Walks and their verges. 

Fruit-tree border against wall. 


NING. 
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WORKS OF GENERAL INTEREST 


PRINTED FOR 


WALTON & MABERLY, 


Upper Gower Street, and Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 
—_o——_ 
I. 


LIEBIG'S LETTERS ON MODERN 


CHEMISTRY. Small 8vo. 6s. 


It. 


LIEBIG'S FAMILIAR LETTERS ON 
CHEMISTRY. Fourth Editton, enlarged. Small 
Bvo. 78. Gd. 

Itt. 


GUESSES AT TRUTH. By TWO 


BROTHERS. Fifth Edition, Complete in 1 vol. 
Small 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth. 
[Nearly ready. 


Iv. 


LARDNER’S MUSEUM OF SCIENCE 


AND ART. Complete. 12 single Vols. 18%.; or 6 
double ones, 17. 1s., cloth lettered. 
‘ 
LARDNER’S COMMON THINGS EX- 
PLAINED. 233Cuts. Complete. 1 Vol. 5s. 


*,* Sold also in two series, each 2s. 6d. 


LARDNER’S POPULAR GEOLOGY 
1 Cuts. 2s. 6d. 

LARDNER’S ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH 
POPULARISED. 100Cuts. 2s, 


Vit. 


LARDNER’S POPULAR ASTRONOMY. 
182 Cuts. 4s. 6d. 


IARDNER ON THE MICROSCOPE. 


147 Cuts. 2s. 


LARDNER’S STEAM AND ITS USES. 


Cuts. 2s. 

LARDNER ON THE BEE AND WHITE 
ANTS. 135 Cuts. 2s. 

LARDNER’S POPULAR PHYSICS. 85 
Cuts. 28. 6d. 


IARDNER’S ANIMAL PHYSICS; OR, 


THE BODY AND ITS FUNCTIONS FAMILIARLY 
EXPLAINED. 520 Cuts. 12s. 6d. 


XIV. 


IARDNER’S HANDBOOK OF NATU- 


RAL PHILOSOPHY. 1334 Cuts. Complete, 4vols, 208, 
*,* Also in Volumes separately as under: 
MECHANICS, 5s. 


HYDROSTATICS, PNEUMATICS, & HEAT. 5s. 
OPTICS. 5s. 


ELECTRICITY, MAGNETISM, & ACOUSTICS. 5s. 


LARDNER'’S CHEMISTRY FOR 
SCHOOLS. 170Cuts. 3s. 6d. 


IARDNER'S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 


FOR SCHOOLS. 328 Cuts. 3s. 6d. 


XVII. 


IARDNER’'S ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY 


FOR SCHOOLS. 190Cuts. 3s. 6d. 


XVIII. 


QUIDE TO THE STARS FOR EVERY 


(uuRC ‘H OF ENGLAND PHOTOGRAPHIC 





PORTRAIT GALLERY 
In Parts, at 2s. 6d. each, or framed at 5s. 6d. and 7s. 6d. 
Each Portrait with fac-simile Autograph and Biographical Notice. 


Now Reapy. 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Bishop of Durham. 
Bishop of Exeter. 
Liishop of Oxford. 
Bishop of Carlisle. 
Bishop of Ripon. 
Dean of Westminster. 
Dean of Winchester. 
Dean of Canterbury. 


Rev. W_ Thomson, D.D. 
Rey. W. Cureton, D.D. 
Rey. 


E.M Goulburn, D.D. 
A. Hessey, D.D. 
non Stowell. 






Thomas Jackson. 


Rev. 
Rey. Derwent Coleridge. 
Rey. Daniel Moore. 





Dean of Chichester. Rey. J. E. Kempe. 
Dean of tks Thos. Dale. 

Dean of Carlisle. Rev. J. M. Bellew 
Archdeacon Bickersteth. Rev. B. Hutchison, 





Archdeacon Robinson, 
In OcrobEn. 
The Lord Bishop of London. 


The Venerable Archdeacon Denison. 
The Rev. J. Atlay, B.D., Vicar of Leeds, 


In PREPARATION. 
Rey. H. Melvill B. D. 


Archbishop of Dublin. 
Bishop of Winchester. 
Lishop of Lichfield. 
Bishop of Manchester. 
Bishop of Norwich, 
sishop ‘Trower. 

De an of Ripon. 
Archdeacon Evans. 





y. J. W. Reeve. 
Rey. W. Dalton, B.D, 
&e. &e. 


Also, now ready, price 4s. each. 
Rey. Christopher Wordsworth, | Bishop of Aberdeen. 
».D. Bishop of Mor ray and Ross. 
Bishop of St. Andrew’s. &e. 
A single Portrait free by post on receipt of price in postage stamps. 


Mason & Co.,7, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, and 28, Old Bond 
Street, and all Booksellers. 


BOOKS ESPECIALLY ADAPTED 


FOR THE 


SEA-SIDE OR RAILWAY. 
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BY W. M. THACKERAY. 
s. d. 8. 
Ballads .... 1 6 Sketches and Travels in 
TE CO PO cnc ccccacs BS Ol Te cincccscesecesecas 20 
The Tremendous Adven- Memoirs of Barry Ly 3 0 
tures of ae apa sa 1 0 A Little Dinner at Tim- 
3 JOX'S mins "s—The Bedford Row 
f 10 0 
The Yellow rplush oe moi 
—Jeames en MT 0 . 26 
Nove ‘ls by E imine nt Hands. A Shabby Genteel Story .. 1 6 
_ racter Sketches ..... 1 6 The History of Samuel Tit- 
gend of the Rhine— marsh and the Great Hog- 
pe a and Rowena.... 1 6) garty Diamond .......... 6 
BY DOUGLAS JERROLD. 
The Story ofa Feather.... 2 01 Sketches ofthe English .. 1 6 
The Lesson of Life—The Punch’s Letters to his 
Lives of Brown, Jones, & GE eeductdvecéeecsucsce 6 
RODIN... ccececeseces 








BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


A Christmas Carol in Prose 1 01 The Poor Traveller; Boots 


The Cricket on the Hearth 1 0 at the Holly Tree Inn; 
The Story of Little Dombey 1 0 and Mrs. Gamp,.......+. 
The Chimes 10 








London: BrapBurRY & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, E.C. 





NEW WORK, ILLUSTRATED BY LEECH. 
Just published, price 10s. 6d. 


LITTLE TOUR IN IRELAND, being a 
Visit to Dublin, Galway, Connamara, Athlone, Limerick, Kil- 
larney, Glengarriff, Cork, &e. By AN OXONIAN. Ww ith a Coloure d 
Fro tixpicce, and’ Numerous Illustrations on Wood, by JOHN 
LEECH. 


“A pleasant little book has just got into the shop-windows, and 
which is as seasonable in its way as the handbooks for English 
travel. Its effect is to give Ireland its turn of commendation to 
the tourist who travels simply for his health or pleasure ; that is 
to say, it is a model run of some two or three weeks, recounted in 

asant a vein by an anonymous Oxonian, and so character- 
and gracefully illustrated by Leech, that it must inevitably 
encourage others to imitate their example. Both author and 
artist saw the persons and things they encountered in a humorous 
light, and could have doubtless made a pleasant book from materials 
less promising, but the enjoyments of Irish travel at the command 
of other persons are made obvious here in an eminent degree, 
when we have made every allowance for the fancy or imagination 
of the exhibitors. . . This our latest report from Ireland 
is, therefore, most encouraging, and, as we said above, it is calcu 
lated to do Ireland the further benefit of se nding Englishmen there 
in shoals in the course of this and the following seasons.’’—Times. 

“Tt is but justice to this wily Oxonian to admit that he is a very 
agreeable companion on the devious road by which he takes us from 
Dublin to Cork, vid Connamara. He has fine animal spirits, and a 
keen perce ption of the ludicrous, as well as a considerable fund of 
good sense and cultivated taste. Ile knows how to be serious or 
merry in season ; inshort, he writes like a gentleman, and his book 
is worthy of the ‘admirable illustrations with which Mr. John Leech 
has adorned it. ‘The very least of them, a tail-picce, representing a 
sleeping pig, is worth the price of the volume _ Spectator 

“ The book is just the thing to be illustrated by Mr. Leech, who is 
not a very deep satirist, and whose sympathies are evidently with 
the best society. His wonderful skete hing will, indeed, make the 
volume popular. In these days of illustrated literature, it is a curious 
fact that Mr. Tvech is the only illustrative artist who draws 
sheen and almost the only one who draws nature at all.” 
Daily N 
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THE FIRST NUMBER OF 
ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
EDITED BY DAVID MASSON. 
Will be published on NOVEMBER 1, price 1s. 
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Con rents :— 


I. POLITICS OF THE PRESENT, FOREIGN 
MESTIC. BY THE EDITOR. 
II. TOM BROWN AT OXFORD. BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS.” 
Introductory Words.—Chap. 1. St. Ambrose’s College — 


Chap. 2. A Row on The River. —Chap. 3. A Gentleman- 
Commoner’s Break fast. 


Ill. PAPER, PEN, AND INK. AN EXCURSUS IN TECH- 
NOLOGY. BY PROFESSOR GEORGE WILSON. 
IV. WILLIAM COBBETT. A RURAL RIDE. BY G. 8. 
VENABLES AND THE LATE HENRY LUSHINGTON. 
V. MORAL ASPECTS OF MR. TI SON’S IDYLLS. BY 
J. M. LUDLOW. 
VI. CHEAP ART. BY F. G. STEPHENS. 
VIL. THE CRISIS OF ITALIAN FREEDOM. 
LUSHINGTON. 
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Macmitian & Co., Cambridge ; and 23, la 2 Street, Covent 
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for NOVEMBER, price 1s., will contain the following articles: 


LORD PALMERSTON. BY T. EWING RITCHIE. 

MY MARGATE SERENADE. 

LOST AND FOUND. With Two beautiful Miustrations. 

ADELE DU PASSIFER. BY C. W. STOKES. 

THE REV. G. CROLY, D.D. A PULPIY SKETCH. 

AN ODD FISH. 

SUNDOWN BY EDWARD COPPING, Author of “ Aspects of 
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THE POLITICAL THRESHER. 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


—~e—. 


A LIFE FOR A LIFE. By the Author 


of“ Joun Havirax, GENTLEMAN,” “ A Woman’s THOUGHTS ABOUT 
Women,” &. 3 vols. 

“In‘A Life for a Life,’ the author is fortunate in a good subject, 
and she has produced a work of strong effect. The reader, having 
read the book through for the story, will be apt (if he be of our per- 
suasion) to return and read again many pages and passages with 
greater pleasure than on a first perusal.” —Athenaum. 


REALITIES OF PARIS LIFE. By the 

Author of “Fiemisu Interiors,” &c. 3 vols. with Illustrations. 

“Three volumes of ‘pleasant, useful reading. A good addition 
to Paris books.” —Atheneum. 


SIXTEEN YEARS OF AN ARTIST'S 


LIFE IN MOROCCO, SPAIN, AND THE CANARY ISLANDS. 
By Mrs. ELIZABETH MURRAY. 2 vols. 8vo. with coloured 
Illustrations. 


THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM’S 


MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF GEORGE IV. From Original 
Family Documents. 2 vols. with Portraits. 


MR, ATKINSON’S TRAVELS IN ORI- 


ENTAL AND WESTERN SIBERIA, MONGOLIA, THE 
KIRGHIS STEPPES, CHINESE TARTARY,AND CENTRAL 
ASIA. Royal 8vo. with Map, and Fifty beautiful Illustrations, 
from Drawings by the Author. 


ADAM GREME OF MOSSGRAY. By 


the Author of “ Marcarer Martianp.” Price 5s. elegantly 
bound and illustrated. Forming the Sixth Volume of Hurst & 
Bracxert’s SranDARD Liprary OF Cugzar Epitions or Porutar 
Movern Works. 


‘Volumes also published in this Series :— 
1, Sam Slick’s Nature and Human Nature. 
2. John Halifax, Gentleman. 
3. The Crescent and the Cross. 
4, Nathalie. By Julia Kavanagh. 
5. A Woman’s Thoughts about Women. 
The next volume (Oct. 31) will contain 


SAM SLICK’S WISE SAWS, 





THE NEW NOVELS. 
THE QUEEN OF HEARTS. By WILKIE 


COLLINS. 


“ The story of‘ The Queen of Hearts’ is full of life and freshness.” 
—John Bull, 

“We recommend it to all our readers.” —Press. 

“Mr. Wilkie Collins is both an original and a ae writer. He 
has already made his reputation, else this work alone would place 
him at once in the foremost rank of our modern novelists.”—Mes- 
senger. 


BENTLEY PRIORY. By Mrs. HASTINGS 


PARKER. 3 vols. 


WAIT AND HOPE. By JOHN EDMUND 


READE. 3 vols. 

“In ‘Wait and Hope,’ | igen questions having to do with the 
wants and weaknesses of the world around us are discussed by a 
well-educated and right-thinking man.”"—Ezaminer. 

“Mr. Reade is not only an attractive, but a thoughtful writer. 
His book is exceedingly well worth reading.” —Press. 


ALMOST A HEROINE, By the Author 


of“ Cuarnies AucuEsteR.” 3 vols. 


“ This novel is the work of a scholar and an artist. It is the 
author's best. Nothing can be more vigorous than the sketch of 
Arnold Major, nothing more delicately true than the delineation of 
Horatia Standish.” —Herald. 


RAISED TO THE PEERAGE. By Mrs. 
OCTAVIUS FREIRE OWEN. 3 vols. 
“ We heartily welcome Mrs. Owen into the sisterhood of novelists, 


and are confident that ‘ Raised to the Peerage’ will make her name 
a household word among our reading circles.”—John Bull, 


FEMALE INFLUENCE. By LADY 


CHARLOTTE PEPYS. 2 vols. 


Also, just ready, in 3 vols. 


MR. AND MRS. ASHETON. By the 


Author of “ MarGaket AND HER BripeEswatps,” &c. 





SMITH, 


ee 


ELDER, & CO.’S LIST. 





Preparing for publication, price One Shilling Monthly. 


A NEW PERIODICAL. 


EDITED BY MR. W. M. THACKERAY, 


Who will be a regular Contributor to its pages, and with whom will be associated some of the most eminent. 
writers of the day. 


The First Number will be ready on the 31st of December. 


2. 
PRIZE ESSAY. 
QUAKERISM, PAST AND PRESENT. 
By JOHN S. ROWNTREE. Post 8vo. 5s. cloth. 


The prize of One Hundred Guineas for the best 
Essay on the Causes of the Decline of the Society of 
Friends, was awarded to this work. 


3. 
PRIZE ESSAY. 
THE PECULIUM. By THOMAS HAN- 
COCK. Post 8vo. 5s. cloth. 


The Prize of One Hundred Guineas for the Essay 
second in Merit on the Causes of the Decline of the 
Society of Friends, was awarded to this Work. 


4. 
NEW HALF-CROWN EDITIONS. 
Post 8vo. cloth. 


THE LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 


By Mrs. GASKELL. Uniform with the Half-crown 
Editions of ‘‘ Jane Eyre,”’ ‘* Shirley,’’ ‘‘ Villette,” &c, 


BELOW THE SURFACE. By Sir A. H. 


ELTON, Bart. 


THE TENANT OF WILDFELL HALL. 


By ANNE BRONTE. 


5. 

A VISIT TO THE PHILIPPINE ISLES 
IN 1858-9. By Sir JOHN BOWRING, Governor of 
Hong Kong, and H.M.’s Plenipotentiary in China. 
Demy 8vo. With numerous Illustrations. 


6 


ON THE STRENGTH OF NATIONS. 


By ANDREW BISSET, M.A. Post 8vo. 


7. 
HEATHEN AND HOLY LANDS; OR, 


SUNNY DAYS ON THE SALWEEN, NILE, AND 
JORDAN. By CaptainJ. P. BRIGGS, Bengal Army. 
Post 8vo. 


8. 
LIFE IN SPAIN. By WALTER 


THORNBURY. 2vols. post 8vo, With Eight Tinted 
Illustrations, 


9 


EXPOSITIONS OF ST. PAUL'S 


EPISTLES TO THE CORINTHIANS. By the late 
Rev. FRED. W. ROBERTSON, of Brighton. 1 vol. 
post 8vo. 


10 


THE ELEMENTS OF PERSPECTIVE. 
By JOHN RUSKIN, M.A. With Eighty Diagrams. 


1 


1, 

LEIGH HUNT'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
New Edition, revised by the Author, with two addi- 
tional Chapters, Edited by his Son. Post 8vo. with 
Portrait, 





12, 


LIFE OF SCHLEIERMACHER, 4s 
UNFOLDED IN HIS LETTERS. ‘Translated from 
the German. 2 vols. post8vo. 


13. 
THROUGH NORWAY WITH A KNAp- 
SACK. By W. M. WILLIAMS. With Six Tinted 
Views, Woodcuts, and Map. Post 8vo. 12s. cloth, 


14 


TO CUBA AND BACK. By RE 


DANA, Author of ‘‘Two Years before the Mast,” 
Post 8vo. price 7s. cloth. 


15, 


VOYAGE TO JAPAN, KAMTSCHATKA, 
SIBERIA, TARTARY, AND THE COAST OF 
CHINA IN H.M.S. BARRACOUTA. By I. M. 
TRONSON, R.N. 8vo. with Charts and Views, 1%, 
cloth, 

16 


SHELLEY MEMORIALS. Edited by 
Lady SHELLEY. In1 vol. post 8vo. price 7s. td. 
cloth. 

17. 


EXTREMES, By Miss E. W. ATKIN- 


pee Author of ‘‘ Memoirs of the Queens of Prussia.” 
vols. 


18 


THE TWO PATHS: BEING LECTURES 
ON ART AND ITS RELATION TO MANUFAC: 
TURES AND DECORATION. By JOHN RUSKIN, 
M.A. 1 vol. crown 8vo. with Two Steel Engravings, 
price 7s, 6d. cloth. 


19, 


THE ELEMENTS OF DRAWING: IN 

* LETTERS TO BEGINNERS. By JOHN RUSKIN, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. with Illustrations drawn by the 
Author, 7s. 6d. cloth. 


20. 
ESMOND: A STORY OF QUEEN ANNE'S 
REIGN. By W. M. THACKERAY, Esq. A New 
Edition. 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 6s. cloth. 


21 


LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH 
HUMOURISTS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. By W. M. THACKERAY, Author of 
waa Fair,” ‘‘ The Virginians,” &¢. Price 2. 64. 
cloth, 


22 


CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA. By JOHN 


WILLIAM KAYE, Author of “ Life of Lord Met- 
calfe,” &c. 8vo. price 16s. cloth. 


23. 

LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
LORD METCALFE. By JOHN WILLIAM KAYE. 
New and Cheap Edition, 2 vols. post Svo. with 
Portrait 12s. cloth. 


24. 
SKETCHES FROM DOVER CASTLE, 
AND OTHER POEMS. By Lieut.-Col, WILLIAM 
READ. Crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d, cloth. 
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‘q TIAAAIA AIA@OHKH KATA TOTS ‘EBAOMH- 
KONTA. EmimeAcia nat damavn ths ev AyyAia 
‘eraipias TNS Mpos Siadoow THs Xpioriavikys waideras. 
Ev Ofovww. “Ev ty rns Akadnueias tumoypape. 
Ere: awvd. 

Vetus Testamentum Greece, juata DLXX. 
Interpretes. Recensionem Grevianam ad 
Fidem Codicis Alexandrini aliorumque 
denuo reformavit. Gireeca secundum ordinem 
Teatus Hebrei Reformavit, Libros Apocry- 
hos a Canonicis segregavit Fridericus 
Fold, AA.M., Coll. SS. Trin. Cantab. 
olim soctis sumtibus Societatis de Pro- 
movenda Doctrina Christiana. Ovxonii. 
Eecudebat Jacobus Wright, Academic 
Typographus. M.DCCC.LIX. 


Avonest the many marks of a superintend- 
ing Providence which may be found in the 
records of the Christian Church, perhaps 
there is none which is more calculated to 
gain the attention of literary men than the 
origin and consequences of that Greek 
yersion of the Old Testament, which we 
commonly call the Septuagint. It forms a 
mass of indirect and circumstantial evidence 
in favour of divine revelation which is well 
worthy of critical examination. 

That the Mosaic economy was a mere 
parenthesis and episode in the scheme of 
the Gospel, that it was a temporary scaffold- 
ing for the erection of the Christian temple, 
isnow a fact of historical record. But the 
apparent difficulty consisted in bringing this 
national and exclusive dispensation into con- 
nection with the universal design of ad- 
nitting all nations to an equality of religious 
privileges. True it is that from the first the 
door was open for the admission of Gentile 
proselytes ; and “ the stranger that is within 
thy gates,” whilst he enjoyed the advantages, 
was liable to the obligations of the Mosaic 
covenant. But the door was narrow, and was 
necessarily confined to captives taken in 
war, or to a few favoured individuals amongst 
the neighbouring peoples. Some general 
channel of communication was still required 
ere the world, that is, the Eastern world,— 
could be generally brought to the know- 
ledge of the Jewish records, and thus 
prepared to welcome the advent of Mes- 
sas. To effect this object, it was neces- 
sary that the Hebrew Scriptures should 
be translated into the most current lan- 
guage, and yet that the version should 
retain a sacred and inspired character. This 
was a matter of no ordinary difficulty, for 
none but Jews could perform the task. The 
original Hebrew had already ceased to be 
spoken even in Juda, and was expounded 
by the doctors of the law to the common 
people in Syriac or Chaldee Targums. But 
the multitudes of Jews who were spread 
over the East by commerce or war, and 
More especially by the conquests of Alexan- 

t, demanded that such a version should be 

e, and accordingly it was made by the 
Jews of Alexandria B.c. 280—300, in the reign 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus and his successors. 

It should always be remembered that the 





sidered in our criticisms on the LXX., or we | 
shall demand what it was impossible to per- 
form. But this apparent defect was in truth 
overruled for the success and utility of the 


Hellenistic version. 
translators been more strict and literal, their 
labours would have been suited to the Scribes 
and Pharisees, but not adapted to the Hel- 
lenistic colonists. The language of the LXX. 
is suited rather to the synagogue than the 
temple. It often spiritualises the letter, 
and gives a paraphrastic interpretation in- 
stead of a verbal. The power and effect of 


this apparent discrepance is often seen in | 
the quotations of the New Testament, and | 


accounts for the general preference of the 
version, on a principle far more creditable 
to Evangelists and Apostles than those 
which are commonly assigned. 

But the signal, we had almost said the 


eaquisite, wisdom of Providence in these | 
preparatory arrangements for the era of | 


Christianity cannot be fully discussed unless 
we group together these several antecedents. 
The provision for proselytes was not only 
indicative of the universal design, but was 
essential to its accomplishment. It was the 
Jewish proselytes who spread over every 
part of the earth, and for whose services the 
Greek version was intended; and none but 
Jewish proselytes, called Greeks, could have 
made it. Had it not been made by Jews 
who had served under the Macedonian con- 
queror, it could not have partaken of that 
peculiar phraseology which we find in the 
New Testament. Had the Gospels been 
written in Attic Greek, they could not have 
been written by Galilean fishermen. Had 
the Pauline Epistles been written in Attic 
Greek, they could not have been written by 
the pupil of Gamaliel. A still more compre- 
hensive manifestation opens to view. It is 
this :—to prove the Bible the Word of God 
to all ages, it was indispensable that the same 
sacred character should be impressed, and, 
as it were, stereotyped on every biblical ver- 
sion, and that this character should be 
essentially Hebraic. Now, the Greek Sep- 
tuagint is the mother of all versions (except 
the Syriac, which is Hebrew modernised), 
and it has stamped its character not only on 
the versions of the Old Testament, but on 
the New Testament itself. We despair of 
producing another word in its favour; but 
we cannot help congratulating our readers 
on that incomparable edition which it has 
been the privilege of the Christian Know- 
ledge Society to plan, and of Mr. Field, their 
editor, to execute. From the earliest 


times, long before Origen, the order of | 


the LXX. had become so confused that it 
could scarcely be collated with the Hebrew 


text. It abounded with frightful mutilations, | 
and was disgraced with gross interpolations. | 
|The Romish Church had succeeded in vio- 


lating the order of the canonical books, by 
the absurd intervention of Apocryphal 
writings, which had no _ pretence to 
Hebrew originals. In this debased con- 
dition the Septuagint was viewed by 
many Protestant critics as little better 
than a pile of ruins — rudis indigestaque 
moles. It is a high honour to the Church of 
England that individuals have been found 
within her bosom to rescue this mother of 


ebrew and Greek languages are anything | biblical versions from her long neglect 


but cognate ; they are altogether dissimilar 
i grammar and phraseology. It was im- 
Possible, therefore, to make a literal version, 
and the utmost approach was to give equi- 





| 
| 


| 


since the days of Augustine, to restore her 
to her primitive rank, and to wipe off the 
defacements which time and oblivion had 
brought on her countenance. We hail her 


Valent expressions; nor was this always | accession to a public chair at Oxford as an 


Practicable. 








This should always be con- | omen that she will again be valued as she 






Had the Alexandrine | 


was in the Primitive Church. She will 
reign henceforth, not as the rival of the 
Hebrew, but as its queen and companion. 
She will reign as the guide and guardian of 
that doctrinal phraseology which is essential 
to a written revelation. She will be re- 
membered as having furnished that seal 
to all other versions which Christ, the 
Evangelists, and Apostles have conferred on 
her in the New Testament. She is the sole 


| Catholic version, because she was designed 


for the use of the Christian Church in all 
, ages. The peculiar importance of this Greek 
version of the Old Testament consists in its 
use of the same doctrinal expressions as 
those which announce to us the tidings of 
salvation in the Gospels, and the terms of 
salvation in the Epistles. It is hard to say 
| how such doctrinal expressions could have 
been translated from Hebrew into Greek, 
unless by a well-known and authentic version 
made and received, for a considerable time, 
| before the era of Christianity. Had the 
| Evangelists or Apostles made their own 
doctrinal nomenclature, it not only would 
| have been open to much suspieion, but we 
| think it would have been scarcely intelligible. 
| The words suchas rféoris, duccasoodyn, awoAtTpwors, 
aydrn, aywootvn, « 7 A, are used in sucha pecu- 
| liar sense, and so unlike that of classic Greek, 
; that unless they had been previously in- 
| terpreted, they must have sounded little 
| better than jargon. Nor could appeals to 
| the ancient prophets, on behalf of the claims 
| of Jesus as the expected Messias, have been 
viewed as authentic, unless their productions 
had been recorded in the same language as 
that in which the appeal was made. In 
whatever position, therefore, we contemplate 
this primitive version, we must recognise 
it as constituting an indispensable and 
essential element of Christian evidence. 
We are aware many will think that we are 
unduly exalting the Septuagint, for it has 
unhappily been viewed since the Reforma- 
tion, as the rival rather than the companion 
of the Hebrew text. But we disclaim all con- 
| ceptions of rivalship between the version and 
| the original. Whilst we do not affect any 
| direct inspiration for the version, we assert 
| that it stands separate and distinct from all 
| other versions, and that it forms a necessary 
| and essential part of Biblical study. Nay, 
we think that the sanction of the New 
|'Testament has conferred on it something 
very like canonical authority, especially when 
we remember that it was the sole Bible of 
the Universal Church till the days of Jerome, 
'and that it is still the sole Bible of the 
Eastern Church. Such claims are too ancient 
to be invalidated, too strong to be refuted, 
| and too weighty to be neglected. The dis- 
crepancies between the Hebrew and the 
LXX. are numerous and important, but they 
often end in a kind of drawn battle. The 
| chronology of the LXX. is now generally 
preferred. On many obscure passages the 
| version often imparts light and instruction. 
Nor when it differs can we always trust to 
our Hebrew knowledge or to the Hebrew 
text, as it is now printed and pointed. The 
MSS. of the LXX. were probably unpointed, 
and therefore admitted of much latitude in 
the version. Be this as it may, the deprecia- 
tory tone in which the version is often 
spoken of by a certain class of critics is 
greatly detrimental to the evidence either of 
the Old or New Testament. So much de- 
pends on the value and safety of this “ half- 
way house’ between Judaism and Christian- 
ity that he is a bold man who thinks we 
could dispense with its accommodation. 
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But so much of this injustice to the LXX. 
has arisen from the mutilations and trans- 
positions of their text, that we are willing to 
augur «x more righteous judgment concern- 
ing its merits in the coming age. We feel 
assured that the University of Oxford is 
fully justified in devoting a public chair to 
this express study, and that the knowledge 
of Hellenistic Greek will hereafter be prose- 
cuted as an essential to clerical attainments. 
But for this object it will be necessary that a 
recension of the Vatican text, similar to that 
which is now made of the Alexandrian, should 
be undertaken under the auspices of the 
delegates of the University Press. It is the 
Vatican text which has always hitherto been 
used amongst us, and which has a general 
prepossession in its favour. Its mutilations 
and disarrangements are still more numerous 
and considerable than its rival, and they will 
demand some time and labour for their 
rectification. But though Cambridge has 
led the way, Oxford will not be slow to 
emulate her example. At any rate, we may 
pronounce it, “ Nodus vindice digius.” 








The Poems of Hein2; complete. Translated 
in the Original Metres, with aw Sketch of 
Heine's Life. By E. A. Bowring, (Long- 
mans.) 

It is but little more than three years since 

Heinrich Heine terminated his earthly career, 

and yet his name has long been inscribed 

upon the roll of fame. His countrymen, 
though looking upon him with some feel- 
ings of distrust and jealousy, on account of 
his supposed French leanings, have long ago 
regarded him as the representative of the 
hopes and yearnings of Young Germany, 
and as the ablest exponent of the views held 
by that party. It is but recently, however, 

that his works have been published in a 

complete form; and until Mr. E. A Bowring 

—already known as one of the translators 

of Goethe and Schiller—presented them in 

the present handsome volume, the poems 
of Heine were inaccessible to the English 
reader. We purpose glancing briefly at 

Heine’s life, and adverting to some of the 

more prominent characteristics of his poetry. 
It is a noticeable feature in recent German 

poetry, that it is pre-eminently political. 

The German muse has left the serene haunts 

of fancy and imagination and come into the 

market-place and the forum, into the church 
and the political assembly. The poet has 
become an athlete in the polemical arena, has 
cast behind the sweet, fresh life of an earlier 
period, and is content to struggle in the dust 
amid the dire necessities of the present, in 
the endeavour to promote political and social 
reforms, and give impetus to all progres- 
sive movements. All the poet is hurried 
into the service of the passing hour, and the 
richest and most suggestive traditions of the 
middle ages are regarded as valuable only in 
so far as they may be made to illustrate the 
pressure of some political or ecclesiastical 

grievance. he Minnesingers have still a 

posterity, however, to perpetuate their 

ancient glory, in wiat school which has been 
entitledthe Swabian. The late Gustav Schwab, 

Uhland, and Justinus Kerner avoided the 

heats of political partisanship, and did not 

draw their inspiration from dreams of liberty, 
but followed the old paths, were contented 
with the realm of Nature and the beautiful 
progeny of marvels which she reveals to the 
eyes of her favourites; but these were the ex- 
ceptions and not the rule. Poets of all 
classes; lyric, epic, and dramatic, are filled 








with national wrongs and propound national 
reforms. Poland inspixes the muse of Count 
Platen; Arndt has not yet forgotten his 
bitter hatred of France, but for forty years 
has poured out his lava stream of animad- 
versions upon his Gallic neighbours. Liberty 
animates the Pfizers, Auersperg, Stieglitz, 
and Dingelstedt. Heine and Hoffmann, 
Froelich and Herwegh, are equally enthusi- 
astic in a similar direction; and the dra- 
matists—Pratz, Gutzkow, Laube, and Knorr 
are all patriots and political reformers, as 
was to be expected. 

Foremost, however, among the recent poets 
of Germany is Heinrich Heine. Since Goethe 
he has had no equal in fecundity of fancy, 
splendour of imagination, rich though some- 
what hard humour, brilliant wit, and terrible 
satire. Heine, according to the humour of 
his various critics, has been likened to Aris- 
tophanes, Rabelais, Burns, Cervantes, Sterne, 
Jean Paul Richter, Swift, Voltaire, Byron, and 
Béranger, severally ; but to none of them is 
the resemblance very striking. Heine him- 
self loved to be regarded as a disciple of the 
first-mentioned poet, but most of his critics 
have fixed upon Voltaire as his real master. 
He resembled the French poet in the wild 
daring of his wit, his scathing satire, and 
the levity with which he treated the most 
szcred subjects; but, unlike Voltaire, he 
never betrayéa any bitterness when touching 
on religious topics. To Heine religion was 
a mere matter of philosophicai speculation, 
and therefore it was removed altogether 
beyond the pale of the passions. He reserved 
his fierce scorn, his biting satire, his burning 
indignation, for his political and esthetical 
opponents, and satisfied himself with covert 
sneers at Christianity and its professors. His 
humour, like that of Burns, rejoiced in the 
grotesque, and was never so effective as 
when disporting on the very confines of the 
terrible; but, unlike the Scottish poet, he 
had no profound faith underlying his ap- 
parent profanity. He did not direct his wit 
against cant and humbug as such, because he 
believed in nothing else, but against Christi- 
anity itself. Heine could seldom be in earnest 
about anything; and when, for the sake of 
effect, he assumed a passionate tone and 
succeeded in awakening the liveliest interest 
of the reader, he always took care to 
nullify the effect as speedily as possible, and 
was the first to laugh at the interest which 
he had excited. Thiers said of Heine, that 
he was the “ wittiest Frenchman since Vol- 
taire.’” This saying is more piquant than 
true. That Heine copied some of the vices 
of French authorship in his writings may 
be at once conceded, but his genius, spite of 
his long residence abroad, was pre-eminently 
Teutonic to the very last. He could not 
shake off the impressions which he had re- 
ceived at Diisseldorf. The wild legends of 
his fatherland filled his imagination and 
supplied him with inexhaustible materials. 
He was a mocker, but not a grimacer. He 
laughed at everything which most men 
regard sacred, but his laughter was not 
suited to Parisian drawing-rooms. He did 
not convey his contempt by a sneer or a 
shrig of the shoulders, but indulged in a 
deep German guiav, with weird, unearthly 
undertones. 

Heine was born in the Bolkerstrasse’ at 
Diisseldorf, on the 12th of December, 1799. 
Both of his parents were of the Jewish per- 
suasion, and both were comparatively poor, 
the father of Heine not being like his bro- 
ther Solomon, the famous banker of Ham- 
burgh, both banker and philanthropist. In 








speaking of his boyish days, the poet says 
“apple tarts were my passion. Now it is 
love, truth, freedom and—crab sop.” Ho. 
received the earliest elements of his edugg. 
tion at the Franciscan convent in his native 
town, where he was strangely impressed} ag 
he tells us himself, by the sorrowful face of 
a large wooden Christ, which was constantly 
before his eyes in the convent. He wag 
subsequently placed in the Lyceum of Dig. 
seldorf, and was transferred in 1816 to 
Hamburg to study commerce. There he 
seems to have remained three years; and 
then, in 1819, we find him at the University 
of Bonn, which had been founded the pre. 
vious year, where he studied Augustus 
Schlegel. Heine seems to have been w.- 
fortunate in his university career—he could 
not find suitable instructors, or his instructors 
did not find a suitable pupil in him. He 
remained only six months at Bonn, and then 
proceeded to Gottingen, where, as he informs 
us, he was rusticated soon after matricula-. 
tion. Thence he went to Berlin, where he- 
read the works of Spinoza, applied himself 
to the study of philosophy under the tutelage 
of Hegel, associated with Chamisso, Varn- 
hagen von Ense, Bopp, and Grabbe, 
abandoned all thoughts of a commercial 
career, and received those religious, philo- 
sophical, and political opinions which he 
cherished and maintained throughout life. 
In 1823 he left Berlin and went once more- 
to Géttingen, where he studied law, and re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor in 1825. 

Here he abandoned the creed of the 
Hebrews, and became, nominally at least,. 
a Christian. He was baptised into the 
Lutheran Church at Heiligenstadt; why, 
was never very apparent. He afterw 
said that he took the step in order to prevent 
M. Rothschild from treating him two fa- 
millionnairely. Tt is very certain that there 
was no conversion in the case; for Heine, . 
though nationally a Jew, was never one im 
faith, and though baptised, he never became 
a Christian. He never cared for “old clo,” 
and he never found any religious garments 
that fitted him better. 

Heine published his first volume of poetry, 
under the unpretending title of “ Gedichte, 
in 1822, and met with the reception usually 
accorded to youthful bards. ‘The volume, if 
not absolutely still-born, created very. little: 
sensation. In the following year, he imp 
his wings for a dramatical flight, but with 
little better success. The only two plays 
which he ever wrote—“Almanzor” and 
“ Ratcliff”—were hissed off the stage, and 
very little praised when they appeared im 
print. Between these two plays he ins 
a collection of poetry entitled “ Lyrical Inter- 
ludes,” which was just as coldly received as its 
predecessors from the same pen. Heine's 
obscurity, however, was not destined to be 
of long duration. In 1827 he republished: 
this collection at Hamburg, together with 
his “Youthful Sorrows,” and gave to the: 
whole the title of the “ Book of Songs.” In 
a moment he became famous. The volume: 
was read, criticised, applauded, condemned,. 
and then re-read again and again ™ 
directions, but especially among the students: 
at the universities. Nor is this success to 
be wondered at. ‘The “Book of Songs’ 18% 
wonderful collection of poems where wit, 
humour, knowledge of the world and its 


ways, are combined with a fancy that recog: 


nised none of the ordinary restraints im 
by society, and a genius that made: light of 
everything—even of its own powers. 
siabing reader, who could not refuse: bis 
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iration, was nowhere called on to admire, 
put merely asked to laugh with the author 
gnd at him. We hardly know where, within 
the same compass, a lover of poetry could 
fnd somany gushes of the truest tenderness, 
ribbed round with so many harsh truths— 
where he could so fully indulge his lyrical 
enthusiasm, in such an endless variety of 
metres, and have it damped and extinguished 
socompletely, often by a single line—where 


thelover’s suit is more passionately preferred, | 
and all the lover’s hopes and fears and | 


agonies are more mercilessly exposed and 
caricatured—where commonplace and im- 


abilities, the most ordinary events and | 


the most ordinary characters are brought 
into such startling juxtaposition with the 
grand and the tremendous, and where the gro- 
tesque has been aimed at and achieved with 
so much success. The fearful trifling with 
the most momentous subjects is in itself 
terrible, and the jubilant manner in which 
some of the greatest secrets of the universe 
ge treated, and scoffed at, contains some of 
the elements of the moral (or immoral) sub- 
lime. As aspecimen, we quote the following 
stanzas containing the cogitations of a pro- 
, bridegroom. Who, or rather what 

bride may be, may possibly be suggested 
by the extract itself’: 


Thou now hast the money,—why longer delay ? 
Thou dark scowling fellow, why lingering stay ? 
Isit in my chamber, and patiently wait, 
And midnight is near, but the bride is still late. 
From the churchyard the shuddering breezes arise ;— 
Ye breezes, O say, has my bride met your eyes ? 
Pale demons come round me, and hard on me press, 
Make curtsies with grinning, and nod their ‘‘O yes!”’ 
Quick, tell me the message you’re coming about, 
Black villain, in liv’ry of fire trick’d out! 
My mistress sends word that she soon will be here ; 
Inacar drawn by dragons she’ll shortly appear. 
Dear grey little man, say what would’st thou to-day ? 
Dead master of mine, what’s thy business, pray ? 
He gazes upon me with mute mournful mien, 

his head, turns away, and no longer is seen. 
His tail wags the shaggy old dog, and he whines; 
All brightly the eye of the black tomcat shines ; 
The women are howling with long flowing hair,— 
Why sings my old nurse my old cradle-song there ? 


Of one of Heine’s favourite amusements, 
that of exciting the interest of the reader to 
the highest pitch, and then with a few words 
~sometimes in the last line of a poem— 
dashing it rudely to the ground—no better 
parody could be given than the famous lines 
of Dr. Johnson : 

Hermit old in mossy cell, 
Wearing out life’s evening gray, 
Strike thy pensive breast, and tell 
Where is bliss, and which the way ? 


Thus I spake, and frequent sigh’d, 
Scarce repress’d the falling tear, 

When the hoary sage replied, 
**Come, my lad, and take some beer!” 


We may quote one, out of many instances 
which suggest themselves, from a poem en- 
titled “ Dialogue on Paderborn Heath” : 

Hear’st thou not far music ringing, 
As of double-bass and fiddle ? 


Many fair ones there are springing 
Gaily up and down the middle. 


“You’re mistaken, friend, in speaking 
Thus of fiddle and its brother ; 
I but hear young porkers squeaking, 
And the grunting of their mother.” 
Heine walked the world of dreams with 
® imperial tread, and wove the shadowy 
rs of sleep into his verse with consum- 
mate power. Here is a brief poem, one of a 
Series, and yet so complete in itself that it 
its own story : 
Indream I saw a tiny mannikin, 
Who went on stilts, with steps a yard apart ; 
was his linen, and his dress was smart, 
But he was coarse and most unclean within. 
Yes, worthless inwardly, and full of sin ; 
Worthy to seem outside was his great art, 


‘Of courage he discoursed, as from his heart, 
Defiant, stubborn, ‘neath a veil but thin. 


** And know’ st thou who he is? Come here and see!” 
So spake the dream-god, slily showing me 
Within a mirror’s frame this vision then, 
The mannikin before an altar stood, 
My love beside him, both said ‘‘ Yes, they would,” 
And thousand laughing devils cried “ Amen!” 

Heine’s next great work was his “ Reise- 
bilder,” or “ Pictures of Travel,” which was 
written partly in prose and partly in verse, 
and was published at Hamburg at intervals 
from 1826 to 1831. 
the “ Reisebilder” is divided into three parts 
—<The Return Home,” “The Hartz-Jour- 
ney,” and “ The Baltic” —and each of these 
/is redolent of Heine’s peculiar and ghastly 
humour, his fantastic creations, his undis- 
guised contempt for religion, and his wild 
| mocking spirit. Like his own “ North-wind,” 
| he “ prates away to the waves,” telling many 
| a wild tradition, primeval Sagas from Nor- 
| way, “and the while,’ to quote his own 
words, “far-echoing, langhs he and howls 
he exorcist’s songs of the Edda, grey old 
Runic proverbs, so darkly-daring, and magic- 
forcible, that the white sons of Ocean spring 
up on high, all exulting in maddened excite- 
ment.” More strongly defined examples of 
his daring recklessness are to be found else- 
where; and therefore, instead of dwelling on 
this point here, we prefer quoting a brief 
poem, bearing the title of “Questions,” 
where something of earnestness reveals 
itself, though in a very questionable form: 

By the sea, by the desert night-cover’d sea 

Standeth a youth. 


His breast full of sadness, his head full of doubtings, 
And with gloomy lips he asks of the billows ; 


**O answer me life’s hidden riddle, 

The riddle primeval and painful, 

Over which many a head has been poring, 

Heads in hieroglyphical nightcaps, 

Heads in turbans and swarthy bonnets, 

Heads in perukes, and a thousand others 

Poor and perspiring heads of us mortals— 

Tell me, what signifies man ? 

From whence doth he come? And where doth he go? 
Who dwelleth amongst the golden stars yonder?” 


The billows are murm’ring their murmur eternal, 

The wind is blowing, the clouds are flying, 

The stars are twinkling all listless and cold, 

And a fool is awaiting an answer. 

The French Revolution in 1830 stimulated 
Heine to become a politician and newspaper 
writer. He was then living at Berlin again, 
after residing at Hamburg and Munich. It 
would appear that his polemical lucubrations 
did not please certain Prussian authorities ; 
for, though the fact is not explicitly stated, 
it seems probable that Heine received very 
broad hints as to the desirability of changing 
the place of his abode. Be this as it may, it 
is certain that in 1831 Heine went to live in 
Paris, and continued to reside there until his 
death, with the exception of one or two short 
visits which he paid to his native land. He 
wrote French as fluently as German, and it 
is said that the translations of his works 
which appeared in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes and the Bibliotheque Contemporaine 
were either written by himself, or by per- 
sonal friends under his own immediate 
supervision. In 1833 appeared his celebrated 
“ History of Modern Literature in Germany,” 
which was afterwards republished under the 
title of “The Romantic School,’ and in 
French under that of “ L’Allemagne.” This 
is, unquestionably, the most characteristic 
and outspoken of all Heine’s prose works. 
Here, if anywhere, we find something like a 
consistent statement of his views,—religious, 
zesthetical, and political. Here many of the 
aberrations of his genius are accounted for; 
because here we perceive that Heine was 
neither a Jew nor a Christian, but a pan- 
theist; and because being in earnest here, 
where we perceive his relations to the topics 
on which he is treating, with sufficient dis- 





The poetical portion of 





tinctness, we are no longer at a loss to 
account for that perpetual trifling with other 
topics correlated with these. According to 
Heine, the whole of the intellectual move- 
ment of Germany, since Lessing and Kant, 
has been a death-struggle against Deism. 
Passionately does he describe this struggle, 
and resolutely does he hurl himself into the 
thick of it. As.a French critic somewhat 


enthusiastically says, he ranges his army in 


order of battle, gives the signals, and marches 
the ‘Titans against heaven,—Kant, Fichte, 
Hegel, all those formidable spirits whose 
every thought is a victory, whose every 
formula is a cosmogonic bovleversement. 
Mercilessly did Heine deal with those who 
seemed to halt in the march to which he 
would have marshalled them; he heaps de- 
nunciations on Schelling, and on = such 
dreamers as Novalis, Arnim, and Brentano, 
who would gladly have brought back the 
sweet spirit of primitive times, and who 
shrank as much from the conclusions at 
which Young Germany was seeking to 
arrive, as from the noisy contest by which 
they sought to reach them. ‘The work is 
essentially partial, one-sided, unhealthy, and 
untrue. 

We must pass lightly over Heine’s other 
prose works, his “ Salon,” a series of essays 
commenced at Hamburg in 1854, and com- 
pleted in 1840; his elaborate essay on the 
Women of Shakspeare, published in 1839; 
his personal attack on his old friend, the 
republican poet Borne; his “ Lutezia,” or 
Paris, consisting of articles on French poli- 
tics, arts, and manners, which had been con- 
tributed to the Augsburg Gazette between 
1840 and 1844; his “ Confessions,” “ Dr. 
Faust,” and “ Gods in Exile,’ which were 
written a few years before his death; and 
pause to make afew brief remarks on his 
* Atta Troll,” which was written in 1844. 

This is, according to our judgment, the 
most delightful of all Heine’s poetical pro- 
ductions—rich in mythological lore, profound 
in world-wisdom, overflowing with wit and 
humour, abounding in passages of wonderful 
pictorial power, gleaming with the most 
brilliant sarcasm, and containing endless 
surprises and contrasts. The mechanism of 
the peem is simple, but this does not pre- 
vent it from being infinitely discursive and 
suggestive. Atta Troll, the dancing bear of 
the Pyrenees, escapes from his keeper, leav- 
ing behind him his faithful wife Mumma, 
and makes his way to his mountain-haunts, 
where the other members of his family, in- 
cluding his own youthful progeny, reside. 
To these, as a judicious paterfamilias, he 
imparts lessons of weighty instruction, and 
moralizes on men and human society ina 
strain which no bear, either before or since, 
has been able to emulate. Atta Troll is 
pursued; and the adventures, natural and 
supernatural, which befal the pursuers are 
described with the richest humour. All 
through this poem, Heine’s grotesque power 
is conspicuous,—from the description of the 
bear-leader who wore six Madonnas upon his 
pointed hat, to protect his head from bullets 

-carrying an altar-covering, many-hued, 
which did service as amantle; who had first 
been a monk, then a robber-captain, and, 
before bear-keeping, had “joined the two 
vocations” by taking service under Don 
Carlos,—all through the many mazes and 
devious wanderings of the poem, with its 
magnificent descriptions of gloomy forest- 
holds, mountain scenery, sunny village 
streets, tumbling cataracts hissing with foam, 
to its fantastic dreams and marvellous revela- 
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sions, all bristling with irony, all intermingled 
with the most incongruous elements, and 
al} resonant with fun. Daylight and dream- 
light are not blended and interfused, but 
wwonght into the most startling juxtaposi- 
tion; the commonest offices of everyday life 
are linked with the most marvellous and 
terrible imaginations; the real and the ideal, 
the true and the fantastic, are wrought up 
imto the quaintest of arabesques ; until the 
reader is astonished at the wealth of the 
imagination which could create so much out 
of such unpromising materials. With Heine 
you are never safe. Are you sad at some of 
his’ tender touches—in a moment you are 
arvused with a sudden sarcasm; and if you 
wee disposed to pause over the landscape 
whick he has painted with consummate 
#ki}, he hurries you away at once, shaking 
the exp and bells. In a single stride, you 
step owt of the village street, where the most 
eommonplace of avocations are being fol- 
lowed, mto elf-land amid wonders and en- 
thantments; but even there, you are not 
allowed to rest from the assaults of the 
mocking spirit who accompanies you, and 
who tells you to turn your back upon the 
witch’s incantations in order to take a peep 
mato the state of her larder. The vision of 
the Wild Hunt, at the cottage of the witch 
Wreea, where Nimrod rides with “ Charles 
X.,” and King Arthur and Sir Ogier of Den- 
mark exchange courtesies, is one of the finest 
peces of imaginative poetry we know of. 
And yet even here the poet finds it impos- 
sible to restrain his inextinguishable spirit 
ef drollery ; for, among the wild hunters, he 
wecognises Shakspere and his dull commen- 
tztor, Francis Horn, whom he thus describes : 

By his mouth’s sweet smile I also 

Knew again the worthy William,* 

Whom the Puritans had likewise 

@ursed with bitterness; this sinner 

Needs must join at night that savage 

Army on a black steed mounted ; 


@n an ass, and close beside him 

Rode a man,—and, O good heavens, 
By his weary, praying gestures, 

Sy his pious, snow-white nightcap, 
fy his grief of soul, I straightway 
Xxmew our old friend, Francis Horn! 
dust for writing commentaries 

On the world-child Shakespear, must he 
After death, poor fellow, with him 
Ride amidst the wild hunt’s tumult! 
4h, he now must ride, poor Francis, 
Who to walk was well-nigh frighten’d ; 
Who ne’er mov’d, except when praying, 
©r when chatting o’er the tea-tray ! 
Would not all the aged maidens, 

Long accustomed to caress him, 
Shudder if they came to hear that 
francis was a savage huntsman ! 
When he breaks into a gallop, 

The great William with derision 

Looks on his poor commentator 

Who at domkey’s pace goes after, 
Helplessly and wildly clinging 

‘To the ponmel of his donkey, 

Yet in death as well as lifetime 
FPollowmg faithfully his author. 


The dream of fair women which followed 
was not so enchanting as to disarm him of 
his wit. On awaking, he finds himself in 
the cabin of the witch, with no other com- 
pamon than a pug-dog, that stands beside 
the hearth before the kettle holding a spoon 
i his paws, with which he hastily stirs the 
broth as it evinces symptoms of “ boiling 
erer.” Of course the dog turns out to be 
an enshanted Swabian poet : 

But am I myself bewitch’d ? 
Or still blazes there the fever 


im my head? I scarce can credit 

My own ears—the pug-dog’s talking ! 
Yes, he’s talking, and his accent 
Gentle is and Swabian; dreaming, 
As though buried in deep thought, 
Speaks he in the foll’wing fashion : 


* Shakespear. 








“Poor unhappy Swabian poet! 
In a foreign land I sadly 
Languish as a dog enchanted, 
And a witch’s kettle watch ! 


“What a shameful sin is witchcraft ! 
O how sad, how deeply tragic 

Is my fate—with human feelings 
Underneath a dog’s exterior ! 


** Would that I at home had tarried 
With my trusty school-companions ! 
They’re at any rate no wizards— 
Ne’er bewitch’d a single being ! 


“Would that I at home had tarried 
With Charles Mayer, with the luscious 
Yellow figs of my own country, 

With its pudding-broth delicious ! 


“T’m half dead now with nostalgia— 
Would that I could see the smoke 
Rising from the chimnies where they 
Vermicelli cook at Stukkert!’”’ 

In 1844 appeared a volume, entitled “ New 
Poems,” to which was added “Germany, a 
Winter Tale.’ His “Germany” is one of 
Heine’s most characteristic productions, full 
of wit and the bitterest satire. There is 
scarcely a page wherein some keen barb is 
not hurled at a literary adversary; but the 
best portion of the poem is that which 
describes the author’s adventures in the 
vavern of Kyffhauser with the emperor 
Barbarossa. 

In 1850 and 1851, during the ravages of 
his fearful malady—paralysis and atrophy of 
the limbs—Heine composed his last great 
poetical work, to which he gave the title of 
“ Romancero.” He divided the volume into 
three books, called respectively “ Histories,” 
“ Lamentations,’ and “ Hebrew Melodies.” 
The first book contains some _ beautiful 
ballads, which prove that the author could, 
if he liked, have rivalled Uhland and the 
other Swabian poets who fell under his lash; 
the poems in the second book are equally 
miscellaneous, but are more copiously dashed 
with satire; and the third book is divided 
into three distinct parts, entitled “ Princess 
Sabbath,” “Jehuda ben Halevy,” and “ Dis- 
putation.” Of these, incomparably the most 
pleasing is the book devoted to the history 
of Jehuda ben Halevy; and “ Disputation ” 
is, on the whole, the most repulsive of all 
the writings of Heine. 

Three years after the publication of “ Ro- 
mancero”’ appeared the “ Latest Poems,” 
which do not call for any special comment. 
And now the end was approaching. For 
eight years Heine had been confined to his 
couch, “in a state of death without its 
repose,” as he says, “and without the privi- 
leges of the dead, who have no need to spend 
money, and no letters or books to write.” 
On the 17th February, 1856, his sufferings 
terminated, and he was borne from his house 
in the Avenue Matignon to his last resting- 
place, the only men of note who attended 
his obsequies being Gautier, Mignet, and 
Dumas. 

Heine was a congeries of contradictions— 
a personal as well as a poetical paradox. He 
had tenderness, but he delighted to trample 
upon it; a glorious imagination, which he 
sought to defile; passion, at which he laughed; 
and earnestness, which he endeavoured to 
extinguish in quips and cranks and sorry 
jests. If he had any religious feelings at all, 
he took care never to parade them, but 
sneered at the religious convictions of others. 
Judging from the grotesque quality of his 
humour, we should say that though a jibe 
was ever on his tongue, his heart was always 
heavy. He had no faith in God, and no 
confidence in man. We are told that he was 
an affectionate husband and a dutiful son. 
It is possible that he was both; and yet it 
is certain that he was jealous of. his wife 





without cause, and never saw his only sur- 





ra 
viving parent—his mother—save at intervals 
of many years. 

It is simple justice to add that the trans. 
lator has performed his task well. The 
original metres are preserved throughout 
the entire volume, and the spirit of the 
German poet is transfused into the yer. 
nacular tongue with great skill. English 
readers need no longer be strangers to the 
wild, daring, grotesque genius of one of 
Germany’s greatest poets. 








Journal of a Voyage to Australia and Round 
the World for Magnetical Research, By 
the Rev. W. Scoresby, D.D. Edited by 
Archibald Smith, Esq. (Longman & (o) 


Tuoucn the name of Dr. Scoresby is not 
popularly known, men of science will regard 
a volume by him on magnetical experiments 
as a matter of first rate importance. Mag. 
netism was the study of his later life, ag 
the geography, science, and natural hist 
of the Arctic regions had been of his earlier 
days; and, independent of his theories and 
inventions, which are both valuable and 
novel, he made himself notorious in the philo- 
sophical world by a very decided controy 
with Professor Airy concerning the ‘sth 
iron and magnets proposed by the latter, 
and extensively used by the merchant service 
and the navy,as the best means of correcting 
the deviations of the compass in iron ships 
sailing south. Dr. Scoresby’s sense of the 
danger attending Professor Airy’s theories 
and plans, and his desire to be able to 
controvert them by practical experiment, 
induced him, though far advanced in life, to 
undertake a voyage to Australia. His editor 
says: “The voyage was undertaken with 
the object of observing the changes which 
take place in the magnetic state of an 
iron ship proceeding from a northern to 
a southern magnetic latitude, and of de- 
ciding certain questions as to the best 
mode of correcting the deviations of the 
compass in such a ship.” After a few delays 
and many negotiations, subscriptions were 
raised from various sources, and two cabins 
in the Royal Charter, one of the large iron 
vessels belonging to the Liverpool and 
Australian Steam Navigation Company, were 
placed at his disposal for the due stowage of 
himself, his wife, his wife’s maid, and his 
mathematical instruments ; and on the 17th of 
January, 1856, he and his installed them- 
selves on board, and started on their voyage 
of experiments to the antipodes. : 
It was an interesting and a highly im- 
portant mission which the Reverend Doctor 
went to fulfil: and one which, in the present 
extensive use of iron for ships, might have 
been of vital consequence to the practical as 
well as to the scientific world. The deviation 
of the compass in iron ships has had terrible 
and fatal effects. The Birkenhead and the 
T'ayleur were both lost from the unsuspected 
changes in the compass; and many of the 
smaller iron ships yearly met the same fate 
without attracting much public attention. 
So early as 1839 Professor Airy had in- 
vestigated this subject ; and this was one of 
the conclusions to which he came: 


‘ Although the amount of that part of the 
semicircular deviation which is caused by induced 
magnetism cannot be determined by means of 
observations at any one place, we know that it 18 
a quantity of the same order as the quadran 
deviation. It may be somewhat greater or some: 


what smaller, but not remarkably greater; am 
with some possible distributions of the soft iron, 
it may be zero. Of the two iron vessels examined, 
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the Rainbow, with a semicircular deviation 
of 50°, had a quadrantal deviation of only 1°; the 
other, the Tronsides, with a semicircular deviation 
of 30°, had a quadrantal deviation of 1° 6’. There 
is, therefore, good reason to conclude that the part 
of the semicircular deviation caused by induced 
etism is in all cases (except in very high 
etic latitudes) extremely small, and that, so 
far as observations with the best compasses can 
, the correction of the semicircular deviation 
made by fixed magnets in one latitude will be 
perfectly correct in every other latitude.” 


Onthis theory he acted in his mode of dis- 
tributing soft iron and magnets through the 
ship; and on both theory and mode of action 
Dr. Scoresby and Mr. Archibald Smith oppose 
him. They affirm that in many large iron 
ships there is no relation whatever between 
the two things compared; “that a single 
jon stanchion may give a large amount of 
smicircular deviation, and no perceptible 
amount of quadrantal deviation,” and that 
“a deck beam may give a large amount of 

tal deviation and no perceptible 
semicircular deviation.” . By another train 
ofreasoning they come also to the conclusion 
that the whole of the semicircular deviation 
iniron ships arises from induced magnetism, 
and that the only conclusion to be come to is 
the negative one, “that no @ priori conjec- 
ture, having the least probability of correct- 
ness, as to the relative proportions of the 
induced and permanent magnetism, which 
giverise to the semicircular deviations, can 
beformed.” Also, they deny that there was 
any phenomenon observed by Mr. Airy in 
the Rainbow and Ironsides which might 
not have been caused by the transient in- 
duced magnetism of the soft iron in these 
ships ;” and that the “ compass may be placed 
ata position in the ship in which the induced 
magnetism compensates itself so as to pro- 
duee no semicircular deviation, in which 
case all the semicircular deviation will be 
caused by permanent or retentive magnetism. 
On the other hand, the compass may be 
placed where all the permanent or retentive 
magnetism will compensate itself, in which 
ase, the whole semicircular deviation will 
arise from induced magnetism : 


“This conjecture was one on the correctness of 
Which the mode of correction originally proposed 
2. Airy, viz., by jfived magnets, depended. 

. Airy subsequently proposed to correct the 
semicircular part of the deviation by adjustible 
magnets, the position of which is to be altered 
bythe Captain according as the changes in dip, 
in the sub-permanent magnetism of the ship, or 
in the magnetism of the correcting magnets, intro- 

ees any serious amount of semicircular deviation. 
is mode of correcting the semicircular devia- 
tion would no doubt succeed in skilful hands, 
except in the case of sudden changes in the sub- 
> yee magnetism of newly-built iron ships, 

it may be doubted how far it is prudent to 
tmust such delicate manipulation to unskilful 

ds. I am not aware whether this mode of 
correction has been practised, or whether it has 
meceeded in practice.” 


Much of the subsequent controversy seems 
ve arisen from Dr. Scoresby’s mistake 

of the Professor’s meaning, when speaking 
, Permanent magnetism” as the force 
causes semicircular deviation. “ In 

other words,” says Mr. Smith, “he uses the 
: ‘permanent magnetism’ as equivalent 
permanent magnetism’ + ‘ transient 
Magnetism induced by the vertical part of 
‘he earth’s force ;’” but “ persons who looked 
into the paper only for the results of the 
mathematical investigation, without actually 
Npeating or following the mathematical 
*perations, easily fell into the mistake that 


Mr. Airy had demonstrated, or professed to 
have demonstrated, that the semicircular 
deviation did arise entirely, or almost en- 
tirely, from permanent magnetism, and that 
no part, or only a small and unimportant 
part, arose from transient induced magnet- 
ism.” Dr. Scoresby, on the contrary, at- 
tributed the semicircular deviation almost 
entirely to retentive magnetism, that is, to 
magnetism which may be considered perma- 
nent in the ordinary process of swinging a 
ship, but which changes under a change in 
the inducing force, and with great readiness 
when aided by mechanical violence. There 
was then another point to be considered: 
namely, the magnetic state of the iron of 
which the ships were built. Dr. Scoresby 
insisted that it was neither “ soft,’ nor yet 
“hard;” that is, it was not wholly without 
magnetic force, nor yet permanently and 
unalterably magnetised. On the contrary, 
he proved by experiment that the iron plates 
of which ships are made are in a state of 
indeterminate magnetism, “not ‘ soft’ be- 
cause it (the iron) had acquired by hammering 
a great degree of magnetism, which it retained 
while the ship was swung in different posi- 
tions ; but neither was it ‘hard,’ because in a 
new position, and under the influence ofa new 
inducing force and the molecular disturbance 
caused by blows and strains, and even time 
alone, it changed.” This “retentive magnet- 
ism,” Dr. Scoresby proved, was not met by 
Mr. Airy’s proposed mode of correction; and 
at the meeting of the British Association at 
Liverpool, in 1854, he read a paper, “ On the 
Loss of the Taylewr, and the Changes in the 
Compasses in Iron Ships,” wherein he in- 
sisted that the “ severe weather met with by 
the J'ayleur in the Channel had ‘ shaken 
out’ the original magnetism of building, and 
given her a new magnetism, which left the 
correcting magnets to produce a deviation 
that threw her on the Irish coast.’ In this 
paper Dr. Scoresby explained, and insisted 
on, the retentive condition of iron which 
causes an intensely high state of magnetism 
to be induced which cannot be retained after 
the ship has been exposed to different in- 
ducing forces and blows. ‘This paper called 
forth a rejoinder from Mr. Airy, wherein he 
proved that all which Dr. Scoresby had 
advanced was wrong; and so the scientific 
world stood by, and saw the two magnetic 
athletes stripped for the combat in good 
earnest. It ended by the Reverend upholder 
of the retentive theory setting out for Aus- 
tralia in the Royal Charter, as already said ; 
whence, however, he brought rather signs 
and indications of work to be hereafter done, 
than any very conclusive and positive testi- 
mony. ‘The mast compass was inaccurate, and 
the Royal Charter was a large and valuable 
ship—rather, we should say, her time and 
the uses to which she was put were valuable ; 
and Dr. Scoresby was not able to have her 
swung as often or carefully as he might have 
done with a smaller and more manageable 
vessel. However, his observations 


be derived from very careful observation of 


variations of the vertical and horizontal force 
made on board an iron ship before leaving 
England, in the southern hemisphere, and 
after her return to England.” 

This must close the scientific portion of 
our notice. 

Of the journal as a work of art not much 
can be said. It presents few points of 









least 





were | 
useful and well done, “leading us to an- | 
ticipate that still more valuable results may | 


the deviation of the compasses, and of the | 


| tropics. 


interest, but yet is not wholly devoid of | these larger species could not easily keep up with 


“local colouring,” and has some photograyhs 
of the sea-world worth extracting: 


‘*Were I a painter, there is no scene which, 
since my abandonment of Arctic adventure, hos 
come under my personal observation, that I shoulé 
more earnestly attempt to place upon canvas than 
the poop deck of the Royal Charter, with the im- 
mediate elements for a picture without, during 
the height of the hurricane. First, in the after- 
part of the ship, looking upward, we should have 
the mizen mast of the ship denuded of all sail, 
with the cordage swelling out forward under the 
force of the wind—then the ship herself cast inte 
an oblique heel towards the port side, the stens 
raised high by a mountain-like wave—then the 
living pictures at the helm—the attending officer 
and the directing captain standing sideways, is 
the foreground of all ; then externally the assailing 
mountain-like wave, following close on the star- 
board quarter, and giving the direction and angle 
to the ship’s inclined position, yet threatening, as 
many such waves do, to overwhelm the ship im 
mightiness of waters; then the atmospheric part 
of the picture, the mistiness of the storm-drift— 
the sun throwing a lurid glare through an aper- 
ture in the dense masses of cloud flying above— 
eliciting in the sea-spray of some immediate 
breaking crest a striking and brilliant segment of 
a prismatic arch ; and finally, beyond this, astern, 
or on the left hand of the picture above, an ap- 
proaching squall shower, thrown, by the contrast 
of the penetrating sunbeams, into the aspect af 
consummate threatening and blackness !” 

But indeed the doctor was great in storms, 
and has attempted to describe more than 
one; attempted, we say advisedly, for his 
words, though corrrect and judicious enough, 
have not in them the dash and colour, or 
sounding roar of the true ocean storm. A 
elderly scientific man could scarcely be ex- 
pected to give a poetic description of any- 
thing; least of all of a sea storm, which cali« 
for more passion and spirit than most Saxone 
possess. 

Inthe tropical sea he noticed what Lieu- 
tenant Maury has also noticed in his 
“Physical Geography of the Sea,” namely, 
that the Greenland whale (B. mysticetea) 
cannot pass through that “ sea of fire,” which 
is to it “as an utterly sandy desert to the 
unprovided traveller ;” thus confirming the 
assertion which the reverend gentleman hai 
made when a whaling captain and an Arctic 
voyager, that the “ right,” or “ Greenland 
whale” is not the same as the whale of the 
southern circle, but is quite a different 
variety, if not species. The description of 
that tropical sea is by no means unin- 
teresting : 

‘The tropical sea, at least in our track, how- 
ever it might afford specimens of animalcule or 
minute radiata to interest the naturalist, wae 
obviously barren, most barren in the supplice 
needful for the support of the innumerable myriads 
of medusz, cancri, clios, etc., which in their turn 
constitute the food, and form the ‘‘ pasture 
ground” of the mysticetus; for this pastur 
ground in the Greenland seas is conspicuous, in 
turbid waters of a deep olive-green colour, to the 
observant fisherman. He never expects 
‘fish,’ at least he does not expect to find them 
in repose, as at home, in blue water, such as we 
have almost always had within the tropics; but 
in the olive-green water, turbid by reason of its 
myriads and crowding of minute forms of life, he 
has hopes of finding whales, as there at least they 
might feed, and feed according to their tastes and 
requirements most sumptuously. 

‘‘Flying fish, as I have had occasion to notice, 
constituted almost the only conspicuous form of 
life we had seen in any pa within the 

With these we might, no doubt, have 
seen their persecutors—the bonito, the dolphin, 
and the shark—had our speed been sufficiently 
slow; but rarely going less than seven knots, 
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us, or be so likely to make their appearance as 
with ships going at a very slow speed, or occasion- 
ally at rest, becalmed. One of the flying-fish, of 
a larger species, with a double set of flying fins, 
fell into the fore chains, where it was caught by 
one of the saloon passengers. It was cooked and 
served up for dinner, and, as far as could be judged 
from one morsel, seemed to be delicate eating.” 
There is a strange mixture in this book, 
which yet we take to be eminently charac- 
teristic of the man. There is in the first 
place a great deal of childish naiveté ; as, for 
instance, when he expresses his surprise and 
contentment at the luxurious meals daily pre- 
pared and set forth in silver covers, &c., no 
storm or tempest hindering cookor steward in 
the exactest performance of their duties ; then 
there is a great deal of piety with the true 
conventional twang in it, at times oppres- 
sively nasal; and, lastly, an amount of ab- 
struse science perfectly bewildering to the 
general reader, and quite beyond the range 
of ordinary education. This mixture repre- 
sents very closely what was the nature of the 
man; we say was, for, alas! time and he have 
parted for ever, and all that was belonging 
to his mortal part rests now among the 
things that were. Chiefly broken down by 
this long and anxious voyage, and burdened 
with the arduous duties self-imposed, the 
weakened frame of the ardent observer gave 
way; and even before he could prepare his 
papers for publication, or finish his cherished 
work on magnetism, he was overtaken by 
the great master of us all, and led away 
to his rest. tequiescat in pace! If he has 
not by his journey added anything very 
certain or decisive to our present mass 
of scientific knowledge, he has at least pre- 
pared the way for others to follow: and what 
new discoveries soever may hereafter be 
made in the magnetic working or condition 
of iron ships, Dr. Scoresby’s name will 
always stand as one of the foremost and his 
reputation be that of one of the most clear- 
sighted in that particular field of science. 





Diary of the Marches of the Royal Army 
during the Great Civil War. By Richard 
Symonds. 

The Camden Miscellany. Volume the Fourth. 
(Printed for the Camden Society.) 

[Szconp Nortcr. ] 


Most of our readers are aware that the 
Camden Society has been for some years in 
the habit of grouping in occasional volumes 
such of their publications as are insufli- 
cient to form an entire one. The fourth of 
these occasional volumes forms the second 
book mentioned in the heading of this notice 
—its contents are seven in number, and are, 
as might be expected, of various interest. 
The first calls itself a “ London Chronicle in 
the times of King Henry VII. and King 
Henry VITI.,” and is, in point of fact, little 
else than a few curt jottings by some careful 
citizen of the principal public events which 
took place in or affected the city of London, 
in the stirring period included in the first 
half of the sixteenth century: and it is only 
necessary to recollect how many grim scenes 
connected either with the tyranny of the 
second ‘Tudor, or with the progress of the 
strugeling reformation, were enacted at the 
Tower otf London, at “ Paul’s Cross,” or in 
Smithfield, to conceive that the chronicle, 
dry detail though it be, must be invested 
with a very considerable amount of interest, 
and, indeed, it is only when we have list 
after list of hangings, headings, quarterings 


aM 


burnings, &c., forced in their naked ugliness 


before our eyes, that we can in any fair 
measure appreciate the state of society in 
this country during the later years, at any 
rate, of Henry VIII.’s reign, or the comment 
of the editor of the chronicle, who, remind- 
ing us of the almost daily occurrence of these 
executions, remarks that it will not appear 
strange that the chronicler should tell us the 
names of those who died in their beds. So 
much of the chronicle as belongs tothe reign 
of Henry VII. is little else than a nominal 
record of the Mayors of each year. 

The next item in the contents of the Mis- 
cellany is an account of the expenses of the 
judges of assize riding the Western and 
Oxtord Circuits during the four concluding 
years of the sixteenth century ; it is valuable 
as throwing light on the then existing cus- 
toms of the circuit, but principally as 
supplying a body of particular information 
on the value of money and prices of pro- 
visions, d&c., &c., at the period. Nor need 
the general reader shrink from encountering 
what looks like a tedious and bewildering 
catalogue of what was paid for capons and 
“chickings,’ and butter and “ cunger ” 
(congar), or of the pike and quince pies sent 
by Mr. Sheriff, for the Editor has very con- 
siderately and, let us add, very ably, reduced 
the cruda indigestaque moles into a readable 
and understandable shape in a few pages of 
introduction, which at once furnish us with 
the whole pith and marrow of the expenses 
and supply a key to further research. 

The “Incredulity of 8. Thomas,” which 
follows, is the prompt-book for one of the old 
Miracle Plays, and though very short, is 
exceedingly curious; it is little of course 
hut a parody on the Scripture narrative as 
far as the principal scene is concerned, but 
its chief interest appears to arise from its 
great antiquity, at least, according to the 
Kditor’s conjecture, for though he assigns 
no earlier date to the manuscript than the 
reign of Henry VI., yet he considers that 
“there is ground for believing, from the 
character of the speeches and from the ex- 
treme simplicity of its construction, that, 
if not the oldest, it is one of the oldest dramas 
existing in our language.” 

The Miscellany contains also an account 
given by Sir Edward Lake, theretofore Dr. 
Kdward Lake and a lawyer, of his interviews 
with Charles I., on the occasion of being 
made a baronet, for distinguished service on 
the field at Edgehill, where the doctor 
received no less than sixteen wounds. There 
is little of any real interest in the account. 

Some letters written by Pope to Bishop 
Atterbury, during the imprisonment of the 
latter in the Tower, are far more worthy of 
perusal; they are excellent specimens of the 
elaborate, careful, and highly-finished style 
of the poet; and though, like much that he 
has written, they read to us in these days 
affected and overstrained, there is, never- 
theless, an undercurrent of genuine feeling 
observable in them—for Pope, cold and pre- 
cise in most things, was nevertheless a 
fervent admirer of the bishop. 

And we are also presented with a few sup- 
plementary papers in reference to the 
| discovery of the Jesuits’ College at Clerken- 
well, 1627-8, which have come to light since 
the other documents were printed by the 
Society in the second volume of their Mis- 
cellany. But the undoubted gem of the 
collection is, “The Childe of Bristowe, a 
Poem, by John Lydgate,” which, it appears, 
has been preserved in a volume of the 
Harleian collection of MSS. in the British 











Museum—and which will prove a most 


valuable addition to our ballad literature, 
Yor a genuine old English ballad it is, ang 
of the best sort, equal in all respects to that 
best of ballads, “ The Heir of Linne,” re. 
sembling the latter very much in the eas 
flow and rhythm of the lines and far surpass. 
ing it in the moral. It is but a few months 
since we had to notice a reproduction in part 
of one of Dan John Lydgate’s most famongs 
works, that on which not a few consider 
Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress ” to have been 
founded, namely, the translation of De Guile. 
ville’s “ Pelerinage de VHomme ;” it will be 
needless, therefore to do more than refer to 
that article * for a brief notice of Lydgate, ag 
also for our reasons for rendering any quota- 
tions from his poems in modern spelling, 
We proceed at once, therefore, to give a brief 
outline of the ballad, which, by the way, 
consists of 93 verses. Near Bristol lives a 
“squire mickle of might,” whose | 
possessions have been got together by such 
foul means as “ beguiling poor men all against 
the right ;”’ the object of this nefarious acc- 
mulation is his only son, the Childe, on whom 
he dotes—and whom, at the age of twelve, 
he has had so effectually well educated that 
the young gentleman becomes “ wise and 
witty .. . and dreaded all deeds darke.” 
In order next to give his son sufficient acute- 
ness in the ways of the world, the squire 
proposes to send him to a lawyer for a year, 
but 

The child answered with a soft saw, 

“They fare full well that know no law,” 

And so I hope to do. 

That life will I never lead, 

To put my soul in so great dread, 

To make God my foe. 
And having with this very uncomplimentary 
comment quietly and effectually disposed of 
the legal profession, proposes instead to enter 
the commercial world as “ prentice” to a 
Bristol merchant. His good conduct during 
his apprenticeship makes him a general 
favourite : 

He waxed so courteous and bold 

All merchants loved him, young and old. 
The father is now seized with a mortal sick- 
ness, and, desiring to arrange his affairs, 
sends for “knights and squires which were 
his compeers in that country beside,” with a 
view of prevailing on one of them to under 
take the office of his executor; but the 
estimation in which the old usurer is held is 
such that 

There was no man in that countrie 

That his executor would be, 

Nor for no good nor ill. 

They said his good was gotten so 

They would not have therewith to do, 

For dread of God in Heaven. 
On which he sends to Bristol for his son, 
and desires him to undertake the office. The 
Childe hesitates, pleads his youth, and hints 
at the “knights and worthy men,” and, in 
short, refuses until his father lays on him 
his solemn charge “ before God.” This the 
Childe, as a dutiful son, dare not disregard; 
but, at the same time, turns the tables om 
his father by laying on him an equally 
solemn charge to appear to his son a fort- 
night after his death, to acquaint the latter 
with the fate of his soul, about whose desti- 
nation the pious Childe appears very natu- 
rally to entertain some apprehension. The 
father’s time draws near, the priest is sent 
for, administers the sacrament, shrives him, 
and “ cried God mercy ever more,” 

As it was time to do. 


and then the father dies. The son’s imme 
diate anxiety being for the welfare of his 
father’s soul, he has a hundred priests and 


* See No. 41, April 9, 1859. 
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more to sing the dirge at the funeral; and 
immediately after, 

When they had brought him in his grave, 

His son, that thought his soul to save, 

If God would give him leave, 

All the chattel his father had 

He sold it up, and money made, 

And laboured morrow and eve. 


He sought about in that country through, 
Whether any alms might he do, 
And largely he did them give 
_— [roads | and bridges for to make, 
And, poor men, for God’s sake 
He gave them great relief. 
‘pesides having a number of masses said, and 
go never stopped, until he had expended all 
his father’s treasure. The fortnight being 
over, his father’s soul appears to him in a 
wretched plight, burning like a live coal, and 
with the devil leading him by a burning 
chain round his neck. In answer to the 
Childe’s piteous conjurations, he explains to 
him that he is thus led, and must be for one 
hundred years, because of his falsehed [foul 
dealing], which he used evermore, and by 
which his goods were gotten wrongfully, and 
0 begs back his troth; but the Childe, 
anxious to make further efforts for his relief, 
hinds him to a second tryst at the end of 
another fortnight. The son, who “never had 
0 { sorrowe,” repairs to the merchant 
of Bristol, and proposes to sell him his 
heritage, as he needs “a little sum of gold.” 
The merchant dissuades him from selling, 
and offers to lend him a hundred marks; the 
son, however, insists on selling, and the 
merchant, understanding the yearly value to 
bea hundred marks, gives him three hun- 
dred pounds, with which the Childe hurries 
home again, and has proclamation made “ in 
church and market” for all whom his father 
had wronged, and “ever as they came he 
made their pay,” i.c., gave them the amount 
they claimed, 
And charged them for his father pray 
That he in bliss might wone [dwell]. 
At the end of the second fortnight the 
father’s spirit again appears, and in some- 
what better plight—no longer burning, and 
without the chain, but still black and in care. 
To his son’s question of his welfare, he re- 
plies, that in consequence of his having 
neglected to pay his tithes and offerings, his 
soul must still remain the appointed time in 
and again begs back his troth; the son, 
however, binds him to another fortnight, and 
immediately speeds back to Bristol, and, in 
moving terms, implores his master to help 
him with another “ little sum of gold.” The 
good merchant is angry, and accuses him of 
gambling, but the Childe, disregarding the 
Msinuation, offers to scll him himself. 
Mine own body I will sell to thee 
For ever to be thy lad; 
Bond [man] to thee I will me bind, 
Me and all mine to the world’s end, 
To help me in this need. 
The merchant, softened, asks how much he 
wants, and, on the Childe asking forty marks, 
aan, him forty pounds, with which the 
ide seeks out all the “churches in that 
countrie where his father had dwelled by,” 
and settles their claims, thus once more 
getting rid of all his gold; and, having 
othing left to satisfy a poor man who meets 





Bristol “in his shirt and breech alone.” The | 
burgess naturally marvels and affectionately | 
urges the youth to explain what is the | 
matter. The Childe then tells him all, on 
which the merchant exclaims, 

“Son,” he said, “blessed may’st thou be 

That so poor would’st make thee 

Thy father’s soul to save. 

To speak thee honour may all mankind ; 

Thou art a trusty siker [secure] friend, 

Such find I but seldom.” 
and is so delighted that he makes him his 
partner and heir, and marries him to a 
“worthy man’s daughter of that countrie.” 

Such is the ballad of “The Childe of 
Bristowe,” which not only reads a powerful 
lesson on the “evil to come” which awaits 
unlawful money-getting, and over-eager and 
unscrupulous amassing of wealth, but de- 
velopes in a singularly attractive manner the 
filial piety of the Childe, and the honest, 
sturdy affection of the burgess. 

We have thrown our sketch, as far as 
practicable, into Lydgate’s own words, in 
order to present our readers with as many 
specimens as possible. No extracts, how- 
ever, can convey any adequate idea of the 
simple and touching beauty of the ballad, 
which must be read as a whole to be 
appreciated. 

We may observe, by the way, a striking 
parallelism in one particular between the 
supernatural parts of “The Childe of Bris- 
towe,” and the various orthodox records of 
appearances after death which have been 
more than once collected, but most notably 
by a modern author, more remarkable for 
her ingenuity and eccentricity, than for the 
soundness of her conclusions, or the sobriety 
of her style. In both, the colour of the 
“poor ghost” varies with his condition. 
The Childe’s father passes through three 
gradations, and in some of the records 
alluded to, the departed is made to assume 
as many various changes of hue as he had 
had different suits of clothing when in the 
flesh, and more. It seems to us more than 
probable that in Lydgate’s days there may 
have been a recognised symbolism about 
this, woven in with the doctrine of purgatory, 
which we have now lost sight of. 

Another remarkable parallelism is between 
a law of Lydgate’s metre and a licence taken 
by modern street ballad-singers—a feature, 
it is true, observable more or less in all our 
ballad literature, but particularly in ballads 
written in the same metre as “'l'he Childe.” 
We allude to the occasional conversion of 
the iambic into the tribrach, as in the lines, 

All the chattel his father had, 

And laboured morrow and eve, 
Any one who will listen to a modern street 
ballad-singer for a few minutes will hear the 
same thing constantly recurring, and com- 
municating spirit and freshness to the re- 
cital. Probably it is an undying tradition 
of the ballad metre, belonging to all time. 





The Missing Link; or Bible-Women in the 
Homes of the London Poor. By L. N. R., 
Author of “The Book and its Story.” 
(Nisbet.) 





im in the street, and prays for payment for 
“seam” of corn for which the father owed, 
the Childe takes oif his clothes, and gives 

the poor man. And now, at the end 
of the fortnight, his father’s soul appears to 
as “a naked child in angel hand,” in- 
him that his pious efforts have been 
The Gnu and that he is going to “bliss.” 


| entitled “Ragged Homes, and how to Cure 


But a few weeks since we reviewed a book 





| them,” and now we have before us a book of 

a similar character, but far more satisfac- 
| tory. The authoresses of both books are 
| ladies who would do all they can to ame- 
| liorate the condition of their poorer sisters, 
| but while Mrs. Baylis is at times imperious, 


be aga having thanked “God almight | as her own words undoubtedly prove, L. N. R. 


mother Mary bright,” returns to ! is always gentle andwomanly. Much of the 





matter in “The Missing Link” has been 
told in the pages of “Ragged Homes,” but 
in the present book we find an energy of 
earnestness, an elaboration of a fitting work, 
which commands attention, and casts Mrs. 
Baylis’s book completely in the shade. 

“The Missing Link” is quite beyond 
criticism—who can find fault with the man- 
ner in which a sailor dives when he is bent 
on saving a human creature from destruc- 
tion? L. N. R. may, in the enthusiasm of 
her calling, sometimes act as we would not 
have her act ; but we have said sheis gentle, 
womanly, humble, utterly without vanity, 
and so we must perforce fall back, and hope 
it is ourselves who are in the wrong. 

As mere reading, the work is interesting; 
the opening words are attractive : 

‘* Reader, are you disposed for a walk into one 
of the lowest parts of London—into a region 
which people of the better class seldom or never 
see, unless, indeed, business carries them through 
it as a thoroughfare? Let us explore it by day- 
light ; and out of well-known Oxford Street, turn 
into Wardour Street, the Paradise of antiquarians, 

‘* We are not about to linger and indulge our 
taste among quaint old carvings, candelabra, 
grotesque corbels, and antique church furniture ; 
there are terrible scenes of squalor and misery to 
be found in some of the upper interiors of these 
Wardour Street houses, which present us with 
such pictorial groupings below ; but we are on- 
ward bound to the left, into St. Giles’s and the 
neighbourhood of the Seven Dials, described in 
books as one of the ‘dens’ and ‘rookeries’ of 
London. Novelists, and still more truly City 
Missionaries and Scripture readers, have, pethaps, 
painted it in words to us before to-day ; but now 
we are going to see it for ourselves, as it existed 
in the month of June, 1857, for ‘ seeing is be- 
lieving.’ ” 

The first poor London quarter considered 
is St. Giles’s. The particulars of this horrible 
parish are full of terrible attraction : 

“St. Giles’s is tenanted by a most vagrant 
population. In six months of the year 1855, a 
City Missionary in Dudley Street kept an account, 
which showed that, during that period, 536 families 
had left the district, and a similar number had 
entered it in their stead. This same missionary 
ascertained that two-thirds of the poverty, misery, 
crime, and disease which came under his notice, 
were produced by the vice ofintemperance. More 
than half the people were Irish, whose habits, 
prejudices, and religion place great difficulties in 
the way of those who would reform them, and 
help them to help themselves. ‘They will be 
dirty, and nobody shall clean them ; they will 
huddle together, and nobody shall separate them.’ 
An Irishwoman, who was asked whether she did 
not feel comfortable when her old garments had 
been taken from her, and when, after full ablu- 
tion, new ones had been supplied, answered, ‘ Yes, 
thank yer honour ; I’m horrid clane.’” 


It may be remembered that Mrs. Baylis 
gave considerable space in her book to the 
history of one Marian: the incidents of this 
honest woman’s life are still further detailed 
in “The Missing Link”: 

‘¢The history of Marian B. was a singular one. 
She earned a scanty livelihood in cutting fire- 
papers, or moulding wax flowers, or making bags 
for silversmiths in London; and her lot had been 
cast, for three-and-thirty years, in some one or 
other of the purlieus of the Seven Dials. A 
drunken father, who broke her mother’s heart, 
had brought her, as a young girl of fifteen, gradu- 
ally down, down from the privileges of a respect- 
able birth, to dwell in a low lodging-house of St. 
Giles’s. He died shortly afterwards, and left her 
and a sister, of five years of age, orphans, in the 
midst of pollution, which they, as by miracle, 
escaped, often sitting on the stairs or door-step all 
night to avoid what was to be seen within. An 








old man, who was her fellow lodger, kind-hearted, 
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though an Atheist, had taught her to write a 
little, and he bade her never read the Bible—‘ it 
was fullof lies; she had only to look round her 
in St. Giles’s, and she might see that there was 
no God !’ 

‘*She had picked up reading and knitting from 
gazing in continually at the shop windows. She 
married at eighteen years of age. Her husband 
— sober and steady, but he was as poor as 

ierself. When they went to church, she was 
without shoes and stockings, and he had no coat. 

‘* Still, from that time she knew the meaning of 
that blessed word—‘a home,’ though such home 
was but a room, changed from time to time, in 
the same neighbourhood. 

‘Five years before the time at which the lady 
met with her, she was passing through the streets 
one rainy night, when she took shelter in an alley 
that led up to a little Mission-hall in Dudley 
Street, and hearing a voice, went in to listen.” 


From this date her new character of a 
Bible-woman began, and very nobly she has 
supported it. Thocugh the most crushing 
humiliation and indignity, this poor Bible- 
woman has passed to honour and love. It is 
impossible to read her tale otherwise than 
reverently. Here is one of her earlier trials : 


‘* At last she found her way into a court where 
she received vile usage: a bucket of filth was 
emptied upon her from an upper window. This, 
however, only elicited more sympathy from those 
who stood at their doors below. One woman took 
her in, and wiped her bonnet; another brought 
water to wash her face, and on the whole her 
friends exceeded her foes, and from the date of 
this roughly commenced acquaintance she numbers 
several of her best friends.’ 

Again, here is a specimen of her courage : 

***Do not go up that stair,’ said a City Mis- 
sionary, who met her on her way in Church Lane. 
‘The woman who lives there is not a woman—she 
isafiend. It takes four men to carry her home 
when she is drunk.’ 

“Tt is to such as her I go,’ said the quiet 
visitor, and passed on. 

‘* When she arrived at the stair-head she heard 
the voice of a fury, and, tapping at the door, im- 
mediately entered. The fierce woman, a drover’s 
wife, standing six feet high, was accustomed to 
keep her neighbours at a distance, and stared in 
amazement at Marian. A boy of nine years old 
stood in the corner naked ; his mother had just 
been beating him, after cutting his poor old 
trousers to ribbons, in search of a sixpence which 
she said he had stolen, having received it for 
sweeping a crossing. 

*“**Do not beat him any more,’ said Marian ; 
*I dare say he will remember this ; but what will 
you do with his trousers? He cannot put them 
on again ;’ and, turning to the child, she added, 
‘A lady gave me a pair of trousers this morning, 
but they were for a good boy, if I found him. 
Could you promise never to keep back the money 
any more from your mother if I brought them to 
you 2” 

‘*The offer was so timely, and the voice of 
kindness so unusual in that apartment, that it 
melted the child, and even touched the mother. 
An influence began from that day alike over 
mother and children.” 


After much stumbling, but with never- 
waning strength, the Bible-woman has suc- 
ceeded, as the following extract will show : 

‘* And presently ‘ Marian,’ with whom its name 
will now be identified to our readers, steps into 
the parlour, whence this day year she went forth 
with her first Bible for the ‘dens.’ The sum of 
her account sold is now 1004 copies—413 Bibles 
and 591 Testaments, purchased in St. Giles’s in 
twelve months by the penny subscriptions of ‘the 
lowest of the low,’ each penny called for once, 
twice, and sometimes thrice, by the patient and 
earnest NATIVE AGENT, chosen from among them- 
selves.” 


The Bible-woman, Marian, at last comes 
to party-giving, the visitors being the very 





poor who seldom take tea out, and at last 
she superintends quite a grand féte given by 
the lady subscribers to the St. Giles’s fund 
and to the poor penny Bible subscribers : 

“It isa party given to the Bible subscribers 
by the subscribers to the St. Giles’s Fund, who 
have been the readers of ‘The Book and its Mis- 
sions’ during the last twelve months. Out of the 
1004 persons to whom ‘ Marian’ had in that space 
of time delivered ‘the Holy Word of God,’ she, 
in conjunction with her superintending lady, had 
invited about forty to partake of a somewhat more 
bountiful repast in one of the large rooms at the 
Broad Street Ragged School and Refuge, which 
was kindly and gratuitously lent for the purpose. 

‘Six o'clock was the hour named, and as the 
clock struck, the guests began to arrive and seat 
themselves quietly on both sides of the long tables 
covered with white cloths, placed up each side of 
the room. They had themselves previously 
brought a voluntary contribution to embellish the 
feast—which, though there are no gardens in St. 
Giles’s, it was in their power to do, as a flower- 
selling people—jugs of stocks, roses, pinks, and 
pansies, which took our hearts out to country cot- 
tage doors ; and two glass vases of Marian’s own 
were filled with regal white lilies, which might, 
among the Romanists, have done honour to ‘Our 
Lady.’ 

‘*On the high window-ledges sparkled balsams, 
geraniums, and fuchsias, which were gladly lent 
for the occasion also by the partakers of the treat ; 
and more lovely still, as a product of the spon- 
taneous gratitude of the Seven Dials, on a small 
table which connected the two long ones, lay half 
a dozen bouquets, which might have been the 
envy of Covent Garden, and which, we were told, 
were ‘for the ladies who had been so kind to 
them.’ When one thought of ‘Church Lane,’ 
and Marian told us these had been made there, 
and that no one would say who had made then— 
‘it was the offering from all’—our hearts were 
touched ; and considering ourselves but as the 
local representatives of a far wider circle, we offer 
to our subscribers this testimony from the heart.” 


This woman, Marian, deserves and has the 
good wishes of all Christians, typical as she 
is of “ The Missing Link.” 

With great gratification we read the 
moderate remarks L. N. R. has made on the 
poor Jews of eastern London : 


“The Jews in this neighbourhood are of a very 
poor class. I met with but few men at home, as 
might be expected, they having to get their 
living abroad by various kinds of traffic. The 
women are not communicative with an English- 
speaking visitor; they understood my inquiries 
but little, and I as little their replies ; yet some 
interpreted for others, and the common answer I 
received was, ‘My husband is not at home.’ 
They are in general poorly lodged, but others are 
fond of display alike in their persons and houses. 
The large floating ribbons for the head attire 
appear indispensable as a rest-day’s ornament, 
both for young and old. I believe they bestow 
much care on their children ; I have been often 
pleased with the appearance and vivacity of the 
little ones, and thought of the promise, ‘And the 
streets of the city shall be full of boys and girls 
playing in the streets thereof. . . . . . . 
I consider it due to the people of this quarter 
to say that in no instance have I received an 
uncivil reception, nor had the door slammed in 
my face without an answer, as is too frequently 
the case elsewhere.” 

Here are the particulars of a singular 
interview between a Bible-woman and a 
Jewess : 


‘* Perhaps the most interesting interview I had 
was with a Jewess, who I saw was very intelligent, 
and she told me that if I gave my Bibles to the 
Jews, they would the next moment sell them, for 
they cared nothing about them, and would not 
read them. I was to tell my friends that she, a 
Dutch Jewess, told me so in kindness. The Jews 
knew that they had the truth, and were not like 
ignorant Christians, bowing down to images of 





wood and stone, and kissing them, &c.~ |] at. 
tempted an explanation, but I fear she knew not 
how to distinguish between those professing the 
name of Christ, and those who worship Him jp 
spirit and in truth without such symbols,” 


In the Spitalfields chapter is to be found 
some interesting matter respecting the 
French Protestant exodus, and the resting 
of the exiles in this quarter of London: 

** About 80,000 refugees, according to the re. 
gisters of the French Church in London, appear 
to have established themselves in the kingdom of 
Great Britain during the ten years that preceded 
or followed the revocation of the Edict, and at 
least one-third of these settled in the metropolis, 

‘‘Their return for their hospitable reception in 
England, and for benefits then received, was four. 
fold. They imparted to our trade and manufac. 
tures an immense impulse, the effects of which 
are felt to the present day. English paper was, 
up to that period, of inferior quality, and of a 
greyish colour. These exiles brought with them 
the secrets of a finer manufacture in this article, 
as well as in silks, velvets, and light tissues of 
linen and wool. They also understood the supe- 
rior fabrication of glass, hardware, cutlery, clocks, 
and watches, so that such articles were no longer 
sought from the Continent ; and the French am- 
bassador was known to have made brilliant offers 
to certain distinguished artisans to return to 
France for this reason. But it was too late : the 
secrets were divulged. Religious persecution had 
driven more than half her weavers from her 
bosom. In 1698 the looms of Lyons had decreased 
from 18,000 to 4000 ; and out of 20,000 workmen 
who manufactured fine linen at Laval, more than 
14,000 had quitted the kingdom. 

‘For a long time the population of these dis- 
tricts, Bethnal Green and Spital Fields, continued 
to be exclusively French; that language was uni- 
versally spoken, and, within the memory of per- 
sons now ving worship was performed in French 
in the chapels erected by the pious refugees. 
Here were to be found French coffee-houses > 
French songs were sung in the streets, French 
manners prevailed, and the houses were many of 
them built in the old French style, with porticos 
and seats at the doors, where the weavers on 
summer evenings enjoyed their pipes, and chatted 
in their own tongue. 

‘During the eighteenth and nineteenth cen 
turies their descendants have been, however, 
gradually blending with English families, and 
even changing their names by translation. The 
Lemaitres y nl become Masters; the Leroys, 
Kings; the Tonneliers, Coopers ; the Lejewnes, 
Youngs; the Leblancs, Whites ; and Lenoir, 
Blacks. The chief vestiges of the old French 
colony are now to be found in Bethnal Green.” 


But we much doubt this translation of 
names ; French appellations still remain m 
immense numbers, French modes of address 
are frequently to be found, French faces may 
be found (alas!) in all the gin shops, and 
it is gratifying to mark that the national 
love of flowers still clings to the descendants 
of those who forsook their country, and en- 
dured the greatest hardships rather than 
forsake their faith. 

Towards the end of the book we learn that 
Bible-woman Marian has fallen sick ; how- 
ever 

‘** Marian’ has resumed her Bible-work—not 
exactly as she formerly did, spending the whole 
of every day in her visits to the people (her own 
abated health since her illness, tried also by her 
long and faithful attendance on her husband, has 
prevented this)—and another female visiting col- 
porteur is nominated for a large portion of the 
wide district of St. Giles’s. The influence Marian 
gained in the first year, however, remains, and the 
pence in her own now more limited district are m 
numerous cases brought to her.” 

We emphatically repeat, the book is a good 
book—a plain, unassuming chronicle of 
work done, and a promise of much to be 
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achieved, written bya gentle lady,as humble 
gnd earnest as her best friends could desire 
her to be. We cannot conclude more satis- 
factorily than by pointing out that L. N. R. 
ives detailed balance-sheets and statements 
ofall pecuniary and other business connected 
with lifting “ The Missing Link;” nor 
should it be unrecorded that most of the 
names of the Bible-women are strictly 
Biblical ; for instance, we find Esther, Dinah, 
Ruth, Miriam, Rachel, Martha, Hannah, 
Rebecca, Deborah, and several others. The 
names of these women accord admirably 
with their works. 








THE BRITISH DRAMA AND ITS 
SOURCES. 


We lay claim to be a nation great in arts 
and arms, and science and literature. We 
point to our captains and our admirals, our 
discoverers and our theorists, our poets and 
our painters, our architects and our sculp- 
tors—but there are branches of art in 
which we do not excel, and, in spite of Mr. 
Balfe, we sorely doubt at this present time 
whether we have any right to be called a 
musical people. Our composers are stars of 
the third magnitude in the harmonic firma- 
ment; our singers, at least those of the 
highest pretensions, are few in number, and 
we fear that an English opera—that is, an 
opera composed by an English maestro, and 
set on the stage by English vocalists, 
would be more like a fiasco than anything 
ese. Italy and Germany have a monopoly 
of musical science ; no other nation can pro- 
duce either writers or singers of opera or 
oratorio ; and we must be contented to listen 
and pay, by reason that nature has denied 
us the power of doing anything else. 

But while we must be indebted to the 
Italian and the Teuton for our harmonies 
ad melodies, we see no reason why we 
should not hope for a little originality in 
other matters. We surely have wit of our 
own; we can cite a list of writers before 
whose glory all save that of Cervantes, 
Rabelais, and Moliére, must grow pale; and 
itis not only one now and then, but aregular 
series, from the Elizabethan age to that of 
Tom Taylor and Sterling Coyne. 

_Why is it, then, that all our farces and 
htcomedies are borrowed from the French? 
ere are a hundred reasons against such a 

ractice; the whole philosophy of life is 
erent in England from that adopted by 

our light-hearted neighbours. Half the 
things that they value we despise, and 
oa eens with contempt more than half 
of those by which we set the greatest store. 
Our manners are different from theirs; our 
notions of politics are as wide as the poles 
asunder ; even love itself is a different thing 
on the two sides of the Channel; and yet no 
sooner does a new farce or comedietta appear 
at one of the London houses, when lo! it is 
ascertained to be “an adaptation from the 

French.” r 

_ Itis all very well to say that the Gallic 

vention is brighter than any which we 

possess; that the dialogue of a French 

Vaudeville is infinitely more sharp and 

*pirited than that of a corresponding Eng- 

Piece ; that the French are more rapid, 

ve more tact, more savoir vivre, and there- 

can make their characters display more 

wecan. All this may be true, and we 

We not inclined to dispute it; but we return 

to the old objection—a French piece is 

a d to the French mind, and that mind 
essentially different from the English. 












One man tells us that there are only 
two classes of persons—men and women ; 
another divides the human race into debtors 
and creditors; and we are given to under- 
stand that all national differences merge 
into these; so that love and money must 
always supply an interest to all who wish to 
watch, whether philosophically or unphilo- 
sophically, the emotions and proceedings of 
our fellow creatures. The notion is not a 
true one. Love and money are undoubtedly 
as interesting to a Frenchman as to an 
Englishman, but he does not view them 
from the same point of view: they do not 
assume to him the same phases ; and there 
is nothing more difficult than for the man 
of one nation to know exactly the idea of 
love and its delights of money and its ad- 
vantages which the other entertains. Hence 
itis that when a real English play makes its 
appearance, it is far more thoroughly enjoyed, 
far more dwelt upon, more remembered and 
referred to, when its first success is past, than 
a mere adaptation fromthe French. We take 
as an instance one of the most remarkable of 
our own time,—Tom Taylor’s play of the Con- 
tested Election. Our readers will bear in 
mind what was said about it at the time when 
it first appeared, what a chorus of almost 
universal praise there was from all critics 
at once. It was so English, so thoroughly 
English. No Frenchman—nay, no foreigner 
—could have written it. There was not a 
single line in it that did not manifest an 
English hand: this was the kind of criticism 
passed upon it. The English drama was 
looking up; there was a man who could write 
an English play, and it was scarcely possible 
to say too much in his praise. And it de- 
served, if not all, at least a good part of this 
ovation ; it has great faults, but it has great 
merits also, and, above all, it represents our 
insular modes of life and habits of thought ; it 
appeals to athousand feelings which lie deep 
in the hearts of Englishmen, and slight as it 
was, it achieved a triumph. It will not be 
forgotten that at the time any claim to origi- 
nality on the part of Mr. Taylor was denied; a 
country lawyer claimed the idea as his own, 
and we carefully examined the piece sent us 
for the purpose of proving this. Our readers 
will remember the conclusion to which we 
came, that the play was to all intents and 
purposes Tom Taylor's, and we unhesi- 
tatingly indorsed his declaration that he had 
borrowed from no one. 

Now, we want more such specimens. Let 
Mr. Taylor show us again what he can do; 
we are not taxing him very highly; we 
are not demanding a Macbeth, or even a 
Hunchback, but simply some easy popu- 
lar piece, which may help to stop that cry 
from the banks of the Seine: “ You have 
no original dramatic genius. If you want 
the slightest farce you must come to us 
for it.” 

Now, what is Mr. Taylor about at this 
present time. He is just following a multi- 
tude to do evil. He is taking French dramas, 
altering them—not always to their advantage 
—and flinging them upon the English stage. 
We say nothing about Garibaldi, just 
because there is nothing to say; but we take 
up his version of Le Roi s'anuse. We shall 
not insult our readers by telling them the 
plot of that world-renowned play, they know 
all about it as well as we, and they know 
how hideously revolting is much of the life 
which it presents. Still Victor Hugo had, 
or fancied he had, a moral; he maintains 
that vengeance is not man’s but God’s, he 
does not insist on punishing his villains and 





rewarding his virtuous people with unde- 
viating punctuality. e recollects that 
time and chance happen to all, and while 
he brings forward scenes that would be 
better hidden in darkness, he does not create 
a poetic justice to clash with that which 
really does obtain in the world. It is not 
every murderer who is hanged, not every 
fraudulent banker that is sentenced to penal 
servitude, not every miscreant who enjoys a 
walk on the treadmill, not every pickpocket 
who gets collared by a policeman. 

The Fool’s Revenge is what Mr. Taylor calls 
a new play—it is little more than un adapta- 
tion of Le Roi s’amuse, with a slight infusion 
of Rigoletto, and a reminiscence of Lucrezia 
Borgia. We are not criticising the piece: 
that will be done in another part of this 

aper and by another hand. We speak 
tae of a new confession of poverty, a new 
admission that if we want an original play 
we must go to Paris to see it. 

It is true that we are not alone in this 
predicament. In Spain, they do the same 
thing, and even if they require a “ comedia de 
capa y espada,” one of those cosas de Espana 
which are supposed to be understood no- 
where out of their own country—they too 
go to Paris, and dress up the child of some 
French theatre in a Castilian cloak, and lo! 
there is a new comedy at Las Variedades! 
Not very long ago, we called attention to a 
farce, by Mr. Buckingham, called Quiwote 
Junior, which was produced at the Strand 
Theatre, and expressed an opinion that it 
might be found under some other title among 
the obras of Calderon de la Barca, or perhaps 
even of the renowned Lope de Vega eee f. 
To read the two thousand plays of the latter 
dramatist merely to ascertain the origin of 
so pretty a trifle as Mr. Buckingham’s farce 
would have been rather too great a labour, 
and we have since found that its first appear- 
ance was in Paris. There, under the title of 
Le Nowean Amadis, Mr. Chesterfield Jones, 
though not with that euphonious name, de- 
lighted the habitués of one of the French mi- 
nor theatres. Whether the French author had 
gone to the banks of the Manzanares or the 
Guadalquiver for his plot is a point on 
which we are in the dark; certain it is that 
no sooner had Le Nouveau Amadis blazed 
out in his grotesque chivalry in Paris than 
the Spanish farceurs, if they will permit us 
to call them so, caught up the idea and 
repeated it at the Variedades. Discard- 
ing the old title, they called their piece 
Un Protector del bello Sévo. A gentleman, 
named Cesar Romano, entitled himself the 


author, and it was produced on the 4th of 


May, 1853. It was extremely well adapted ; 
Spanish habits and Spanish opinions were 
plentifully interspersed throughout it, and 
its success was most unequivocal. 

We may therefore say that we do not 
stand alone in transplanting the flowers of 
the French répertoire into our own climate. 
The Russians do it, the Italians do it, the 
Portuguese do it—in fact, they have little 
modern literature but that which they do 
thus “adapt.” One of the books which has 
had a great run in Portugal is entitled, “Os 
Crimes do Governo Inglez,” a bad translation 
of a bad French book. But while we may 
claim companions in our sin or our poverty, 
call it which we will—and few people see 
much difference between the two—it is 
hardly creditable to a people making claims 
to so high a literary position as we do, that 
in this matter we cannot supply our own 
demand. We shall look forward to the 
coming season for something original in 
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the dramatic way, and if we do not get it, 
we shall know what to think. 

It adds to our disappointment when those 
who borrow do not acknowledge. To call 
The Fool’s Revenge a new play is a blunder. 
It may be called an adaptation. 

Finally, we would submit to some of those 
who love to graze in French pastures, that to 
take a play bodily out of one language and 
to do it into another is not to adapt. Ifa 
friend lends a bandana, the person who has 
its temporary use is said to borrow it; but if, 
without the knowledge of its owner, he bears 
it about with him and declares that it is his 
own handkerchief, we apply another name to 
the transaction, but we do not call it an 
“ adaptation.” 





NEW NOVELS. 
of Hearts. By Wilkie Collins. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 
Mr. Couns has fashioned a most charming frame- 
work for a second collection of his stories from 
Household Words and elsewhere; «a frame-work 
so bright and fresh that it gives a value of its own 
to the volumes, quite independent of the merits 
of the collection itself. The leading idea of this 
framework is not new; inasmuch as it is the 
narration of a series of stories which are to interest 
the hearer so much, that a certain event is to be 
delayed because of them. The event in this in- 
stance to be delayed is the departure of the 
heroine, Jessie, the Queen of Hearts, from the 
house of her guardian before the return of her 
lover, who is her guardian’s son; and we are 
happy to say that the stratagem succeeds. The 
idea 1s as old as Shahrazid and the sultan Shah- 
riydr; but Mr. Collins has managed to make it as 
fresh and pleasant as if no one but himself had 
ever elaborated it into a plot. The Queen of 
Hearts herself, too, is such a fascinating creature, 
so natural and so loveable, so wayward, impul- 
sive, womanly, and true-hearted, that we cannot 
choose but follow her through the pages with 
something of a lover’s tenderness ; earnestly hoping 
that George and Brother Griffith may hold their 
own to the end, and make sweet wild Jessie their 
victim at the last. As for the three old men, 
they are as good in their way—which is a differ- 
ent way—as the Brothers Cheeryble of immortal 
memory; while the old, worn, tumble-down 
house in Wales stands out as vividly as one of 
Fenton’s photographs. Altogether, it is a de- 
lightful reprint of a very pleasant literary issur, 
and we are glad that Mr. Collins has made 
another collection of his already published stories, 
and wrought them into such a charming setting. 
None of our young writers have improved so 
much as Wilkie Collins, whose progress upward 
from ‘‘ Antonina,” and even from ‘ Basil,” has 
been rapid and marked. He has done what very 
few have the courage or the conscience to do— 
seriously studied literature as an art, and set 
himself to advance in his career by the same 
steady work and conscientious labour he would 
have used if he had been entering on one 
of the learned professions. Not many literary 
men have the good sense to do this: those who 
do, succeed. There is nothing of the unconscious 
writer about Mr. Collins. He does not wander 
at random about his subject, but works with a 
fixed and definite purpose ; always with a point 
to which he is tending, always with an inlying 
conscious idea, a definite shape, a positive inten- 
tion. Like the artists who first make the 
skeleton, which then they clothe with nerves and 
muscles, and finally give to the perfected picture 
the last great touch of life and likeness ; so he 
works out first the idea of the fact he wishes to 
dramatise—he conceives his situation—and then 
builds upon this character, descriptions, and per- 
sons, which are the nerves, muscles, and life-like- 
ness, clothing his structural bones, If less wild, 
less weird, perhaps less melodramatically powerful 
than Edgar Poe, he is as analytical ; and though 
he has not the exceeding subtlety or mysterious 
fascination of thatgreatest master of analytical and 


The Queen 








melodramatic fiction, yet he has the same faculty of 
working from the core outward, the same good 
taste in making his side incidents subordinate to 
his central situation, and the same power of sus- 


taining the interest in a story of one single action | 


only. But besides this, what we may call archi- 
tectural or constructive power, Wilkie Collins has 


that of making his characters charming and | 
Rosamond in the ‘‘ Dead | 
Secret” (by no means one of his best stories | 


natural to a degree. 


though) is singularly life-like. We have all 
known such a woman; have all loved her great 
noble qualities and been impatient at her weak- 


her in another, as we praised and blamed and 
loved and scolded the shadowy Rosamond flung in 
profile on the pages. The Queen of Hearts in the 
present book might be Rosamond’s younger sister; 


a trifle wilder and more impetuous, perhaps, but | 


then she is younger, and wifehood and maternity 
have not laid their softening touch upon her 
yet. When these have come she will moderate 
that saucy toss of her head, and soften the 
despotic tone which is now so child-like and 
delightful ; and for the present we must be con- 
tent to love her as she is, with her wildness and 
her wilfulness, her inclination towards dress, her 
artless coquetry, her regret at the want of ‘* Aunt’s 
diamonds,” and all the other little traits by which 
Mr. Collins makes us acquainted with her. 

Most, if not all, of the stories have been printed 
before. Some have appeared in the Christmas 
number of Household Words, some in the ordi- 
nary current numbers of that periodical. ‘‘ The 
Dream Woman,” ‘The Dead Hand,” ‘ The 
Family Secret,” ‘‘ The Parson’s Scruple,” ‘ The 
Story of Fauntleroy,” ‘‘ Anne Rodway’s Diary,” 
we recognise as originally ushered into the world 
under those auspices ; and we well remember the 
attention they excited, and how many people gave 
them to the Conductor himself; which is not sur- 
prising, seeing that Mr. Dickens has much influ- 
ence over his immediate circle, and the property, 
like Carlyle, of fascinating writers even to distinct 
imitation. We do not say that Wilkie Collins 
has imitated Mr. Dickens; but he has certainly 
gained much literary good from the association, and 
his own faculty of careful Dutch painting and elabo- 
rate stippling, has not been dwarfed by the influ- 
ence of the most microscopic, the most elaborate, 
the most sensitive word-painter of the day. House- 
hold Words was one of the finest schools possible for 
ayoung author. The revision which a singularly 
able editorship gave to his articles was in itself a 
valuable lesson ; and Houschold Words has been 
the best friend and teacher that Mr. Collins has 
had. Indeed, he may be looked on as its prize 
scholar and head boy, and both master and scholar 
may be presumed to be mutually satisfied. Wilkie 
Collins will live to be our ‘‘double first” yet. 

Perhaps the best story in this collection is ‘‘The 
Dream Woman.” Here we have most of Mr. 
Collins’s special characteristics ; the leading idea 
of a man haunted ever and ever through life by one 
dread thought ; the portraits of the persons drawn 
wonderfully life-like ; the one main incident kept 
steadily in the first place, and all that is subordi- 
nate in interest made subordinate in position ; the 
fine shading and minute description ; the exactness 
with which everything is, so to speak, inventoried 
in the tale; these specialties of the author, we 
think, are better shown in this story than in any 
other of the book. ‘‘Mad Monkton,” too, is a 
good story of the same melodramatic character, 
with just so much of the supernatural in it as is 
in accordance with possibility and the mysteries 
of disease. There is nothing in the tale but what 
might have been. We think the finding of the 
dead body of Stephen Monkton, ghastly as the 
subject is, one of the very best things of its kind 
in the book. The lonely convent, hidden in that 
dark, mysterious wood ; the long, dank grass ; the 
falling leaves ; the old monk, whom solitude and 
poverty have left scarce human ; the terrible pic- 
ture of the festering corpse lying unburied upon 
the naked trestles—all stamp Wilkie Collins as a 
man of great and daring powers, as a man of 
marked genius. We do not speak of the healthi- 
ness or pleasantness of the subject ; we are dealing 


——$—$—— 
| solely with the ability displayed in its treatmeny, 
| The story is singularly forcible, both in its inten- 
tion and its manner. The idea of a half-crazeg 
youth, urged by his own ghastly visions, 
his fears, and his inherited superstition, searchi 

| for the dead body of a relative, about whose place 
of death or interment there is the deepest mystery, 
was of itself an excellent groundwork for any after 
elaboration. Add to this the vague, dreamy, un- 
settled character of Monkton himself, his madness 
kept in that terrible abeyance—always present, 


| yet always suppressed, like a tiger crouching for 
| a spring—which gives it something of an un. 
“ : 

nesses, have praised her in one breath and blamed 


earthly character: the union of natural human 


| interest with that feverish interest belonging to 
concealed disease and unnatural conditions; the 


blending of the lines between madness and Sanity, 
phantasm and reality—and we have the skeleton 
of a story which promises in every point to fas- 
cinate and enthral, at least, all those—and they 
are many—who love to ‘‘ sup on horrors.” What 
picture thrown on canvas ever surpassed the 
vividness of this scene of desolation ? 

‘*T still followed my only guide, the steep path; and in 
ten minutes, emerging suddenly on a plot of tolerably 
clear and level ground, I saw the convent before me, _ 

“Tt was a dark, low, sinister-looking place. Nota sign 
of life or movement was visible anywhere about it. Green 
stains streaked the once white facade of the chapel in all 
directions. Moss clustered thick in every crevice of the 
heavy scowling wall that surrounded the convent. Long 
lank weeds grew out of the fissures of roof and parapet, 
and drooping far downward, waved wearily in and out of 
the barred dormitory windows. The very cross opposite 
the entrance-gate, with a shocking life-sized figure in 
wood nailed to it, was so beset at the base with crawling 
creatures, and looked so slimy, green and rotten all the 
way up, that I absolutely shrank from it. 

“A bell-rope with a broken handle hung by the gate. 
I approached it—hesitated, I hardly knew why—looked 
up at the convent again, and then walked round to the 
back of the building, partly to gain time to consider what 
I had better do next; partly from an unaccountable 
curiosity that urged me, strangely to myself, to see all I 
could of the outside of the place before I attempted to gain 
admission at the gate. , 

“* At the back of the convent I found an outhouse, built 
on to the wall—a clumsy, decayed building, with the 
greater part of the roof fallen in, and with a Jagged hole 
in one of its sides, where in all probability a window had 
once been. Behind the outhouse the trees grew thicker 
than ever. As I looked towards them, I could not deter- 
mine whether the ground beyond me rose or fell—whether 
it was grassy, or earthy, or rocky. I could see nothing 
but the all-pervading leaves, brambles, ferns, and long 
grass. : ; dk dil 

“ Not a sound broke the oppressive stillness. No bird’s 
note rose from the leafy wilderness around me; no voices 
spoke in the convent garden behind the scowling wall ; 
no clock struck in the chapel-tower; no dog barked ii. 
the ruined outhouse. The dead silence deepened the = ° 
tude of the place inexpressibly. I began to feel it weig le 
ing on my spirits—the more because woods were never 
favourite places with me to walk in. 

“The Dead Hand,” which was one of the epi- 
sodes in ‘* The Two Idle Apprentices,” is another 
powerfully told story; with an excellent nae 
current of {transparent mystery, so to a 
always so effective in a well-told tale. It 1s like 
the veil sculptured over a marble face: a — 
thing superadded that does not conceal but — 
heightens the effect of the features beneath by the 
softening shadow it appears to throw. Monte h 
Veiled Vestal would not have been so beautiful wit : 
the face uncovered: Wilkie Collins would port 
write so well if he could not sometimes supp 
his story as well as give it in detail.’ The close 
of ‘The Dead Hand” is an instance of what we 
mean. Here is the scene where Arthur Holliday, 
in. the same room with the corpse, and in a a 
of extreme nervous tension, makes the grea 
discovery : 

“ Just before the light had been put out, he had looked 
in that direction, and had seen no ghange, no c— 
ment of any sort, in the folds of the closely-dra 


urtains. ‘. 
one When he looked at the bed now, he saw, hanging 
over the side of it, a long — poe " 
*< Tt lay perfectly motionless, midway 0 ( 
bed, where the curtain at the head and the curtain at the 
foot met. Nothing more was visible. The clinging 
curtains hid everything but the long white hand. cal 
“He stood looking at it, unable to stir, unable _ . 
out; feeling nothing, knowing nothing; every facu “A 
possessed gathered up and lost in the one seeing ae i 
How long that first panic held him, he never cov Ae 
afterwards. It might have been only for a momen nie 
might have been for many minutes together. — 
got to the bed—whether he ran to it headlong, or whe A 
he approached it slowly—how he wrought himself up 
unclose the curtains and look in, he never has remem! 


the side of the 





and never will remember, to his dying day. Itis enough 
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that he did go to the bed, and that he did look inside the 


“The man had moved. One of his arms was outside 
the clothes; his face was turned a little on the pillow; 
his eyelids were wide open. Changed as to position, and 

to one of the features, the face was otherwise fearfully 
and. wonderfully unaltered, The dead paleness and the 
dead quiet were on it still.” 

“The Parson’s Scruple” is very beautiful ; 
more simple than the rest, without a touch of 
melodrama in it, and full of tenderness and 
pathos. It is, perhaps, the most pathetic of 
anything Wilkie Collins has done, and is told 
with great sweetness and delicacy. The scene of 
the separation is equal to that in Mrs. Inchbald’s 
“Simple Story,” and quite as pure in tint and out- 
line. The only thing we cannot forgive is the 
passionate depth of Emily’s love for such a poor, 
small, narrow brain as Parson Curling. Our 
notice must close with the following extract, which 
is the close of the work itself. But before we end 
wemust thank Mr. Collins very heartily for the 
great pleasure he has afforded us, and congratulate 
him on the striking success which has attended 
his perseverance, his industry, his courage, and 
his good sense : 

“While I was speaking, the breakfast-room door 
oped noiselessly, and showed us Jessie standing on the 
threshold, uncertain whether to join us, or to run back to 
her ownroom. Her bright complexion heightened to a 
deep glow ; the tears just rising in her eyes, and not yet 
falling from them ; her delicate lips trembling a little as 
ifthey were still shyly conscious of other lips that had 

them but a few minutes since; her attitude irre- 
solutely graceful; her hair just disturbed enough over 
her forehead! and her cheeks to add to the charm of them 
she stood before us, the loveliest living picture of youth 
and tenderness and virgin love that eyes ever looked on. 
George and I both advanced together to meet her at the 
door, But the good, grateful girl had heard from my son 
the true story of all that I had done and hoped and 
suffered for the last ten days, and showed charmingly 
how she felt it, by turning at once to me. 

“*May I stop at the Glen Tower a little longer?’ she 
asked simply. 

“Ifyou think you can get through your evenings, my 
love,’ I answered. ‘But surely you forget that the 
Purple Volume is closed, and that the Stories have all 
come to an end ?’ 

“She clasped her arms round my neck, and laid her 
cheek fondly against mine. 

“*How you must have suffered yesterday !’ she whis- 
pered softly. 

**And how happy I am to-day!’ 

“The tears gathered in her eyes and dropped over her 

, a8 she raised her head to look at me affectionately 
when I said those words. I gently unclasped her arms, 
and led her to George. 

“*8o you really did love him, then, after all,’ I whis- 
pered, ‘though you were too sly to let me discover it.’ 

‘Asmile broke out among the tears as her eyes wan- 

away from mine, and stole alook at my son. The 
dock struck the hour, and the servant came in with 
breakfast. A little domestic interruption of this kind was 
all that was wanted to put us at our ease. We drew 
tound the table cheerfully, and set the Queen of Hearts at 
the head of it, in the character of mistress of the house 


already.’ 


Almost a Heroine. By the Author of ‘‘Charles 
Auchester,” ‘‘ Rumours,” &c., &c. 38 vols. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 

Taree is at least one point in which this tale is 

stictly and thoroughly sui generis, as every single 

personage who figures in its pages, from the com- 
mencement of the work to its close, is in a false 

Position ; from Lord Lyndfield—with one excep- 

tion, the only “lord” we are grateful to say, to whom 

Weare introduced—who keeps a private madhouse, 

carries out pots of cream to the friends with 


eccentric old gentleman, becomes his master’s heir, 
and inherits above 100,0002. besides ‘ personals,” 
uvolving an amount which almost takes away 


out breath, and who shuts himself up entirely | 


alone in his newly-acquired mansion, and lives 
‘pon bread and cheese, in order to economise 
mcome for the space of three years; at 

We termination of which period a mysterious 
ton box, built into an equally mysterious recep- 
facle in the wall of the testator’s private apart- 
Ment, is to be opened ; when Jo! the nephew and 
ttul inheritor, whose interests the model 
‘tving-man has so rigidly protected to his own 
discomfort and privation, discovers that the money 
oop are all his ne and that he has been 

© poverty and humiliation, during the 

three best years of his life, in order to wean him 





m he spends the evening, to the “‘man John,” | that hand whose fingers seemed alive with spirits, and in 
, picked up a pauper in the streets by a very | 
| gesture. 
| him slowly. 


from the comforts and enjoyments of a luxurious 
home, and to enable him to battle with the world 
on his own account. This he does by writing 
novels and newspaper articles, and by living upon 
the generosity of a man very little richer than 
himself, with whom his frankness amounts to 
something bordering upon impertinence, well 
meant, no doubt, but simply impossible according 
to received social usages ; until, on succeeding to 
his property, he suddenly discovers that he has 
an extraordinary taste for the science of medicine 
—a taste of which the reader had never before 
received the slightest intimation, —and forthwith 
devotes himself to that study as the aim and end 
of his existence. This personage, who is supposed 
to tell the tale, of course falls desperately in love, 
while yet a mere stripling, with a beautiful girl, 
who turns out to be a mesmerist, of essential service 
to the noble proprietor of the lunatic asylum ; 
who nevertheless warns his young protégé, the nar- 
rator in question (who for a few months acts as 
his secretary),in a most mysterious manner against 
suffering himself to become enslaved by her 
attractions ; but although the warning is, as 
a natural consequence disregarded, and that 
the mutually enamoured pair meet by stealth so 
long as Mr. Ernesto Loftus continues the inmate 
of Lyndfield Chase, and subsequently keep up a 
monthly correspondence, the young lady is only 
really visible on one occasion when she appears in 
her professional character at the bedside of a dying 
man, of whom she defrauds the grave by throwing 
him into a mesmeric trance ; and when the only 
notice which she vouchsafes to her lover, of whose 
presence she is apprised by the occult power of her 
supernatural properties, although he has carefully 
concealed himself among the curtains, consists in 
the words——. But we will introduce the young 
lady to our readers; and the “situation” will 
then be perfectly understood :— 


“The curtain was double, and there was a slight clink 
between its two divisions; through it I saw all. There 
was nota sound of footsteps as Erselie glided in. She 
had altered, I know not how, though I knew her again too 
well. Even in that hour her aspect smote Horatia through 
and through; an eager terror, vague as death, and as 
awful, filled the wife’s face; she looked wild as a mother 
whose only babe a stranger seeks to snatch from 
her breast—more closely she bowed to him, still with 
her arms under his head, but her eyes, dilated with 
dread, and brimmed with jealous tenderness, could not, 
or would not cease from gazing full at the other woman— 
devouring her very looks, it seemed not lovingly. And 
Erselie, whose yearning goodness absorbed her pride, 
only looked with compassion, with supplication, with 
humility, at Horatia, who did not relent. I forgave her 
though, for I was to the full as ignorant: of what my 
darling willed as she. And, oh! how surprised at this 
new crotchet that had made its nest in Lord Lyndfield’s 
healthy brain. Erselie only appealed by her looks a 
single instant to the tortured wife, and while she looked, 
she stood exactly at the bottom of the bed. Still, poor 
Arnold Major lay, with those unseeing, upturned eyes ; 
then Erselie crept round close to Horatia, and even 
touched her dress, which in that very hour Horatia had 
thought (or woman’s instinct) enough to pluck from con- 
tact with her. But Erselie took no notice—only a 
heavenly sadness, soft and pale as moonlight, but 
nothing like it, overspread her noble face. Then she 
bent over him, and looked close into his eyes; looked 
steadfastly. I could not see hers, only the lovely lids on 
which peace seemed to pillow passion, and the lashes, 
like the shadow of an angel’s wings resting dark upon 
the vault of night. His eyes fell from their fearsome 
stare instantly, by her mysterious power, or at her pure 
volition, I knew not which. They met hers—a dim ray, 
like recognition in despair, seemed radiating from that 
vague, distressful glance. She raised her right hand— 


whose veins light seemed to dance and thrill instead 
of blood. Well I knew her hand, but I did xof know this 
As she lifted it she bent the fingers towards 
That moment, that very instant, he gave a 
thrilling scream, and tossed over, like a poor weak weed 
on a tremendous billow, towards Horatia’s breast, and 
woman, wife-like, ske was no spirit in that hour nor 





angel either. Haughtily, and cold as death, with her 
arms, her bosom spread over and covering him, she sur- 
veyed the little dark-haired thing with starry eyes and 
brow a seraph might have carried in the seventh depth of | 
Heaven. ‘ How dare you hurt him?’ said poor Horatia, | 
low-voiced enough. She took care her tones should not 

disturb him. In desperation I looked towards the door. 

Lord Lyndfield was not there—not coming. Where was | 
he? should we all be lost? ‘I wanted to make him sleep,’ 
said Erselie, in those wonderful tones of hers, s0 very 
innocent, so infinitely earnest. ‘I have made so many | 
worse than he, and you will not let me because you love 

him so.’ ‘ You cannot make him sleep,’ said Horatia, | 
restlessly, ‘only God can,’ still crossing him with her | 
arms and speaking very low. ‘There is something | 
wrong besides ; some one else here. I must be alone with | 
him. Oh, let’s see,’ said my darling, with anguish, with 


| 
| 
| 
| 


aspiration. The sick man heard, or felt it, he turned half 
round, though he could not escape Horatia’s arms; with 
such heart-melting moans! It was enough, wretch thet 
I had been to hide myself; the other knew me there.” 

Now, whatever may have been the other 
whimsies of Lord Lyndfield’s ‘healthy brain,” it 
at least appears to us that he gave very sober 
counsel to Mr. Ernesto Loftus when he advised 
him not to venture on matrimony with the 
‘* darling” whom we have had the gratification of 
making known to our readers. As for ourselves, 
we have no hesitation in affirming that we would 
quite as readily have taken to our arms the 
Undine of La Motte Fouqué, or the Geraldine 
of Coleridge. Imagine a partner for life with 
‘*a hand whose life seemed alive with spirit,” eyes 
on whose ‘‘lovely lids peace seemed to pillow 
passion,” and with lashes, ‘‘like the shadows of 
an angel's wings resting dark upon the vault of 
night.” We may, however, be wrong in shrinking 
from the contact of such peculiar charms, as we 
confess that we have found ourselves quite unable 
to comprehend the extraordinary species of imagery 
thus placed before us. ‘‘ Peace following passion ” 
is puzzling enough to our commonplace minds ; 
but when we are bidden to admire the lashes 
veiling the eyes of a young beauty, and resting on 
her noble face ‘‘ overspread by a heavenly sadness, 
soft and pale as moonlight, but nothing /ike it,” 
and ‘‘like the shadows of an angel’s wings resting 
dark upon the vault of night,” we confess ourselves 
fairly beaten. In vain have we closed our own 
eyes, and ‘‘given the reins of our imagination 
into our author’s hands,” we could not arrive at 
any other conclusion than that which led us to 
decide that in the present tale our fine old Anglo- 
Saxon vernacular is in as false a position as its 
personages; being so continually involved and 
evolved, tortured into metaphors, and obscured 
by metaphysical incomprehensibilities, that we 
have been perpetually at a loss to comprehend 
through what unanticipated nook or cranny the 
author’s actual meaning would at length ooze 
out. 

The very children in the work are impossible 
children ; while Horatia Standish, the lady who 
is ‘‘ Almost a Heroine,” more resembles an ig- 
nus fatwus than a human being, living a Janus- 
like existence, with one face to the world and 
another to her intimates ; and although a model 
of high-breeding and amiability, occasionally, 
when ruffled, indulging herself in the somewhat 
inelegant and unfeminine habit of throwing her 
hand-screen upon the carpet, and kicking her 
hassock across the room. ‘The hero of the tale, 
Arnold Major, also occupies a very exceptional 
position in society ; the over-worked, under-paid, 
half heart-broken reader to a great publishing 
firm, who is a man of high family, courted by the 
aristocracy, beloved by Miss Horatia Standish ; 
who has both wealth and wit at command, but 
who is content, in the indulgence of an idle sus- 
picion of her good faith, which half-a-dozen 
rational words ultimately suffice to dissipate, to 
live on in drudgery in a humble suburb of town, 
tended by a ‘ maid-of-all-work,” and watching 
amid his labours over the welfare and whims of the 
three ill-grained illegitimate children of a wealthy 
brother, by whom they have been abandoned. 

We have noticed this work at much greater 
length than we should otherwise have done, 
because we have, while condemning it as alto- 
gether false and sickly in its views of life, been 
anxious to show cause for the objections we have 
raised. Extravagant deviations from accepted 
rules always provoke imitators; and we should 
be sincerely grieved to see the foundation for a 
new school of affections and puerilities (which 
can never fail to crush and detace the true and 
wholesome views of human nature, which it is 
alike the province and the duty of a novelist to 
present to his readers,) laid by the author of 
**Charles Auchester.” 

This lady could do better if she would. 





Wait and Hope. By John Edmund Reade. 3 vols. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 

Mr. READE is emphatically a scholar and a 

gentleman ; and we consequently always warmly 
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welcome his name on the title-page of a work, 
whether it be one of poetry or fiction. In the 
present instance we must, however, be permitted 
to say that we cannot but think that he has done 
himself far less than justice ; not in the quality of 
his book, for that is beyond objection; but by 
presenting to the public a series of admirable 
essays, Which must have been eminently accept- 
able of themselves, whereas they here figure as 
mere accessories to a story. There is scarcely a 
subject of general interest upon which Mr. Reade 
has not put forth sound, deep-thoughted opinions 
in these volumes, which may be read and re-read 
with both pleasure and advantage long after the 
slight thread upon which they are strung together 
has lost its novelty. Let us not be misunderstood, 
however, or supposed to depreciate the fiction as a 
fiction ; ‘‘ Wait and Hope” contains some masterly 
character-painting ; and the whole history of the 
fisherman and his family is thoroughly fascinating. 
We have, nevertheless, two slight drawbacks to 
record, and they are so slight that Mr. Reade can 
well afford to have them pointed out; the first is 
the frequent and, to us, extraordinary use of the 
word ‘‘interdicted,” which is a sad blemish on 
the book ; and the other (with which we suspect 
he has had nothing to do beyond suffering it to 
escape his notice while the work was passing 
through the press), the constant breaking up of 
the same speech into short paragraphs, which 
continually bewilders the reader, who naturally 
supposes that another person is speaking in reply. 
This, of course, adds to the couaber of pages, but 
greatly detracts from the comfort of the said 
readers. Can we pay Mr. Reade’s book a greater 
compliment than by admitting that we cannot 
find another fault throughout his three volumes ? 





SHORT NOTICES. 


The Friends, Foes, and Adventures of Lady 
Morgan. 1 vol. (Dublin : W. B. Kelly ; London: 
Simpkin & Marshall.) That there are always two 
sides to a question, and that fair play is a jewel, is 
admitted by everybody ; and we see with pleasure 
that in compiling the brief memoir of Lady Mor- 
gan which now lies before us, the writer has kept 
in mind these trite but excellent axioms. Perhaps 
few authors during their lifetime, and certainly 
few authoresses, have been attacked with more viru- 
lence, or abused more frequently or more coarsely 
than has Lady Morgan. It is equally certain, too, 
that no author or authoress has repelled the attacks 
made upon them with such indomitable perse- 
verance and courage. During her life, she was 
charged by her detractors with almost every 
crime. Party prejudice and personal spite but too 
frequently inspired her assailants—a love of 
justice and truth rarely, if ever, influenced them 
in forming an estimate of her works and character. 
At the head of the dense phalanx of critics who 
attacked her and her writings stood Mr. Croker, 
of the Quarterly Review, to which publication she 
thus referred in the preface to the first edition of 
“* France.” 


“It is now nearly nine years since that review 


selected me as an example of its unsparing severity ; and, | 


deviating from the true object of criticism, made its 
strictures upon one of the most hastily composed and in- 
significant of my early works a vehicle for an unprovoked 
and wanton attack upon the personal character and prin- 
ciples of the author. The slander thus hurled against a 
young and unprotected female, struggling in a path of no 
ordinary industry and effort, for purposes sanctified by 


the most sacred feelings of nature, happily fell hurtless. | 


The public of an enlightened age, indulgent to the critical 
errors of pages composed for its amusement, under cir- 
cumstances, not of vanity or choice, but of necessity, has, 
by its countenance and favour, acquitted me of those 


charges under which I was summoned before their awful | 
tribunal, and which tended to banish the accused from 


society, and her works from circulation; for ‘licentious- 
ness, profligacy, irreverence, blasphemy, libertinism, 
disloyalty, and atheism,’ were no venial errors. Placed 
by that public in a definite rank among authors, and in no 
undistinguished circle of society, alike as woman and as 
author, beyond the injury of malignant scurrility, what- 
ever form it may assume, I would point out to those who 
have yet to struggle through the arduous and painful 
career that I have run the feebleness of unmerited 
calumny, and encourage those who receive with patience 
and resignation the awards of dignified and legitimate 
criticism, to disregard and contemn the anonymous 
slander with which party spirit arms its strictures under 
the veil of literary justice.”’ 


Apropos to the charge of atheism comes the fol- 
lowing eloquent allusion to the Deity, which we 
think makes such a charge grossly absurd : 

“*Gracious Heaven!’ she exclaims, ‘Is it for man, 
weak man, trembling in the consciousness of his own im- 
becility, to bear down upon his weaker brother? And 
should not every sluice of pity and toleration be opened 
in his bosom for the fallibility of that creature whose 
nature he wears, in whose frailties he participates, and 
to whose errors he is liable? Atoms as we are, in the 
boundless space of creation! surrounded by mystery, in- 
volved in uncertainty, knowing not from whence we 
came, or whither we shall go, beings of an instant; with 
all our powers, all our energies hastening to decay! Is 
it for us to assume the right of empire, and refuse that 
mercy to others, which we all look for in common to 
Him, who is Himself perfection?’ ”’ 


But it is not our intention to undertake the vin- 
dication of Lady Morgan’s character, or to explain 
away her idiosyncrasies in these pages, for that 
is sufficiently well done in the little volume 
which the author has given to the public. His 
object, he informs us in his preface, has been 
‘‘rather to assist the researches of an accom- 
plished English lady, who is understood to be 
gathering materials for the Life of Lady Morgan, 
than to place himself forward as the biographer 
of his gifted countrywoman.” Our readers will 
find in the little work a great deal of information 
touching the history of this very remarkable 
woman, as well as a great deal relating to her 
family and connections. The following extracts 
show so well the spirit of the writer, and are so 
full of eloquence, that we cannot resist the temp- 
tation of giving them : 

“The lesson which her life teaches is based on the 
great and significant fact, that with her own fragile female 
hand she not only parried undauntedly the assaults of a 
furious and organised host of Critic-Cut-Throats, but ab- 
solutely hurled them, one by one, to the ground; and the 
teeth that had been sharpened to gnaw this brilliant 
woman’s heart, impotently bit the dust beneath her feet. 
Self-reliance and self-respect, without the support of 
which no genius can be secure or genuine, formed a pro- 
minent feature in her idiosyncrasy. Those who are in 
fear of falling do nothing but stumble; and impressed by 
the truth of the aphorism Sydney Lady Morgan, with 
queen-like dignity and confidence, pursued the opposite 
course boldly. The blows aimed at her own fair fame 
she made recoil upon her assailants. 5: ad oS een ee 
We do not deprecate adverse criticism when offered 
fairly and conscientiously ; but we detest to see it made 
the vehicle of malignant assault from private or party 
motives, as was the case with the majority of the ex- 
amples we have cited. Had Sydney Morgan bared that 
heart which blazed with pure patriotism to the dastard 
stab, and submitted her dead body to be trampled upon, 
as Aristotle, Racine, Hawkesworth, Ritson, Cassagne, 
Montesquieu, and Keats, submitted and were trampled, 
this memoir would have had but an inferior moral to dig- 
nify it. That courageous woman, however, grappled 
with the arm which sought to destroy her fair reputation, 
and possibly her life, and like the good fairy crushing the 
Evil Genius in a Pantomime, she smote the Arch-Fe to 
the earth, and placed her tiny foot, cased in white satin, 
upon his ponderous coat of mail.” 


The Historu, Present Position, and Social Im- 
portance of Friendly Societies. By Charles Hard- 
wick, Past Grand Master of the Independent 
Order of Odd Fellows Friendly Society. (Rout- 
ledge, Warne, & Routledge.) Every year the 
Registrar of Friendly Societies issues a verbose 
report, in which he tells us that there are three 
millions and so many thousands of members 
belonging to these associations, possessing an 
accumulated capital of nine or more millions of 
money ; that the financial position of these import- 
ant societies is, notwithstanding, unsound ; and, 
moreover, that the working men who subscribe 
their weekly sixpences into a sick or benefit club 
are totally unaware of the ruin they are contri- 
buting to bring about. Newspaper writers and 
public speakers follow in the track, and the world 
is generally led to believe that working men’s 
clubs are nearly all insolvent, and their members 
nearly all reckless. But neither Mr. Tidd Pratt 
nor any of the gentlemen who make these state- 
ments has attempted to produce a remedy for a 
state of things, which, if it really exists, is very 
deplorable. Nothing easier than fault-finding ; 
nothing more difficult than a sufficient cure for 
the fault, when found. In the volume before us 
an attempt is made, for the first time, to look the 
whole question fully and fairly in the face. Mr. 





Hardwick, the author, is well known as a lecturer 
and writer on the subject of friendly societies ; an 
| important paper of his having been read at the 








Social Science Conference last year, and various 

articles from his pen having appeared from time 

to time in magazines. Bringing, as he tells us 

in his preface, nearly twenty years’ experience 

to his task, and having been intimately connected 

with the Manchester Unity of Odd Fellows, 

the largest association in the world, he has pro. 

duced a work which must for all practical purposes 

soon become the text-book of the provident work. 

ing classes. Beginning at the beginning, Mr. 

Hardwick traces the history of friendly societies 

from the earliest times, and shows by unmistake. 

able ‘‘facts and figures” wherein consists the 

chance of their permanence and the conditions 

necessary to their security. He by no means 

blinks the objections that have been urged against 

the meeting of these societies in taverns and 

public-houses, and does not deny that in many 

instances much money has been squandered in 

useless show and paraphernalia. But he meets 

the objections by fair argument, and declares that 

in order to benefit the working classes, provi- 

dent institutions must be brought to the men, if 

the men will not otherwise come to the institu- 

tions. He shows how, by the example of his own 

society, the benefit fund may and ought to be 

separated from the management expense (or inci- 

dental) fund ; how and what graduated rates of 

subscription should be paid by members of various 

ages for certain fixed sums during sickness and at 

death ; how to calculate the assets and liabilities 

of a ‘‘lodge,” ‘‘court,” or ‘‘order ;” how the 

science termed ‘‘vital statistics” may be made 

plain to the minds of the uneducated ; and how 

existing imperfections may be removed, and the 

self-dependent principle on which friendly societies 

are based may be practically developed. When 

we consider the importance of the subject dis- 

cussed in this volume, we cannot dismiss it with 

a mere word of recognition, much less treat it with 

neglect. We find that every third man in the 

United Kingdom is a member of some provident 

‘Corder ” or institution—Freemasons, Odd-Fel- 

lows, Foresters, Old Friends, Druids, Ancient 

Shepherds, and what not,—and are made aware 

of the remarkable fact that, in the aggregate, 

these societies are in the receipt of an annual 

revenue, computed at upwards of 4,000,000/. And 

not only so, but that the ‘‘secret societies” 

ramify all over the world wherever Englishmen 

are to be found. The Manchester Unity of Old 

Fellows alone numbers about 300,000 members, 

while the Foresters are not fewer in number than 

170,000. The objects of these, and similar asso- 

ciations, are the insurance of a sum of money at 

death (generally 107.), with a smaller sum (gene- 

rally 5/.) at the death of a wife; the relief of 
members, during sickness and old age (generally 

10s. weekly for the first twelve months), anda 
provision for members while travelling in search 

of employment, or when in distressed _circum- 

stances. Beyond these benefits, several of the 
affiliated societies possess special funds for the 
granting of annuities to the widows and orphans 
of members; and doubtless these associations 
save to society generally many thousands of 
pounds in the one item of poors’-rates. Their 
** secrets” consist principally in some quaint 
modes—by a peculiar shake of the hand, or 
‘‘erip,” as it is called, &c.,—of recognising @ 
fellow member or ‘‘ brother,” and the possession 
of ‘* passwords,” &c., whereby strangers are pre- 
vented entering their places of meeting. If, as 
Mr. Hardwick somewhat forcibly puts it, the 
self-governed friendly societies presented no 
greater contribution to the cavse of social pro- 
gress than the practical education afforded to 
their members by the continual exercise of the 
executive function and self-legislation, they de- 
serve the support of every true friend of law and 
order, and of moral and intellectual advancement. 
As regards mere literary performance, Mr. Hard- 
wick’s ‘* Manual for Friendly Societies” is, on 
the whole, very satisfactory; his standpoint 
being rather that of an historian than advocate. 
The work deserves the careful consideration of the 
learned in social science, no less than the study 
of the provident working-men for whom it has 
been written. 
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tion, how is it relatedto Revelation and Reason? 8vo. 2s. 
(W. D.), The Ancient Church, its History, Doctrines, and 
Worship, 8vo. 12s. 
Kingsley (Rev. As ia (reprinted from “ Fraser,” &c.), 
‘0. 18: 


)e 8. 
Kingston (H. G.), Will Weatherhelm ; or, the Yarn of an Old Sailor, 


mo. 5s. 

Kirk (E. N.), Lectures on the Parables of our Saviour, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Little Susy’s Six Birthdays, new ed. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Lovesy ee) Rocks and Shoals, 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 

Massie (J. P) Visit tothe Scenesof the Revivalsin Ireland, 8vo. Is. 

Nut Brown Maids; or, the First Hosier and his Hosen, post 8vo. 10s. 

ur Heavenly Home, by the Author of “ God is Love,’ 12mo. 5s. 

= (J.), The Mysterious Stranger; or, Dialogues on Doctrine, 
s. 








0. 18, 
Parker (Mrs.), Bentley Priory, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
Paterson (J.), Wallace, and his Times, 2nd ed. 12mo. 3s. 64. 
yl 9), Sermon on the Opening of Freemasons’ Hall, Leices- 
 Bvo. Is. 
Prince of Peace ; or, Lays of Bethlehem, post 8vo. 5s. 
Rivers(T.), Orchard House Cultivation of Fruit Trees in Pots, 6th 
ed. 12mo. 3s. 
Scott (Sir W.), Tales of a Grandfather, 2 vols. in 1, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Smith (C.C.), County Courts’ Practice, post Svo. 1s. 
Statutes at Large, Vol. 24, Part 3, 22 & 23 Vict. 1859, 4to. 12s. 6d. 
Taylor (E.), England and its People, 5th ed. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 
nm (Mrs.), Rosabel ; a Novel, 12mo. 2s. 
= UE Select English Glossary, Words and Phrases, 2nd 
2mo. 4s. 
Useful Library: Tricks of Trade in Adulteration of Food, 12mo. 1s. 
elcome Guest, Ist Series, Vol 2, royal 8vo. 5s. 
Wickes (C.), Spires and Towersof the Medieval Churchesof England 
folio, 41, 14s, 6d. 








NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

In their list of new publications, Messrs. Hurst 
& Blackett announce the following works in pre- 
— ;—‘*Poems,” by the author of ‘ John 

ifax, Gentleman,” with engravings by Birket 





Foster ; ‘The Upper and Lower Amoor, a Narra- 
tive of Travel pit Adventure,” by Mr. Atkinson, 
author of ‘‘ Oriental and Western Siberia,” in 2 
vols., with numerous illustrations ; the ‘‘ Life and 
Times of George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham,” | 
ty Mrs. Thomson ; ‘‘ Pictures of Sporting Life 
aad Character,” by Lord William Lennox ; ‘‘ Mr. 
and Mrs. Asheton,” a novel, by the author of | 
Margaret and her Bridesmaids ;” and New 
Works of Fiction by the Hon. Mrs. Norton, Miss | 
Kavanagh, Mrs. Howitt, Mrs. S. C. Hall, the | 
Author of “Margaret Maitland,” &c. The next | 
wlume of Hurst & Blackett’s Standard Library , 
comprise Sam Slick’s ‘‘ Wise Saws and 
m Instances.” 

A correspondent of the Photographic News has 
etrically contradicted many of the interesting 
statements made by Captain Osborn in his 
“A Cruise in Japanese Waters ;” and 
Indeed this writer, if trustworthy, puts Captain 
entirely below criticism as an observer 

careful historian : 
I go further, I may as well correct some very 
notions on the subject of the manners of Ja- 
Women, which, I find from some German news- 
received here, are current in England. If these 
are correctly informed, it appears that some 





of the gentlemen connected with the embassy, which 
arrived here some months back, have spoken of having 
met ladies in public gardens, and of their great amiability, 
and so on. Now, Japanese ladies never go to these 
places; the females who do frequent them are just as 
much entitled to the appellation as are those of the same 
sex who frequent similar gardens in the suburbs of Lon- 
don, if I may believe what was told me respecting these 
latter by a most respectable Englishman during my visit 
to your city. As to their amiahility, I do not believe it to 
be assumed; it is a national characteristic, which in them 
is not kept down by any feeling of irritation arising from 
a sense of their degraded position; for the simple reason 
that, judged by the Japanese standard of morality, their 
occupation is not one to inspire either pity or contempt. 
Nay, more ; among this class are to be found some of the 
best educated ard accomplished women in Japan, upon 
whose education considerable sums of money have been 
expended by the men or women who purchased them, 
when children, from their parents. The women who were 
seen to take their bath 1n the open air must have belonged 
to this class, and though the gentlemen who saw these 
things may imagine that all the women were alike whom 
they saw, I must beg to assure them that they did not see 
respectable women at all; these remain in-doors generally 
in the morning, and when they go out to pay visits rarely 
or never walk. These gentlemen may perhaps think that 
if they were mistaken, the immorality which exists in 
Japan is very great, and unfortunately this is so ; but it 
must be borne in mind that Christianity is now unknown 
here, and that it is hardly fair to judge them by a Euro- 
pean standard. 

The Oxford, Cambridge, and Middle Class Re- 
porter has the following observations with con- 
siderable respect to the middle-class examinations : 

“Those who have attacked the old University system 
of classics and mathematics, as enforcing an exploded 
course of knowledge, have yet been compelled to admit 
that, as a basis for mental exercise and discipline, no sub- 
stitutes could be found for it. Butwelivein an utilitaman 
age, and it is but just that English history should be at 
least as well known as Grecian ; Mill, Descartes, Newton, 
Locke, and Bacon as well studied as Aristotle, Cicero, 
Euclid, Lucretius, and Pliny. Now the comparison 
between the centres of manufactures and agriculture 
furnishes curious data. At both Liverpool and Exeter 
we find an equal proportion in classics and mathematics ; 
in other words, both places accept the common ground of 
an academical basis; but the instant the idiosyncrasies 
of the two populations develop themselves, the one 
issues a larger number of readers in physical science, 
the other predominates in the elegant accomplishments 
of music and the pencil. Drawing, architecture, and the 
love of the fine arts, abound in the cities of Exeter and 
Gloucester, where the admiration of the antique grew 
beneath the walls of old cathedrals, and music spoke to 
the heart in the inimitable cadences of a master age; 
chemistry, on the other hand, the application of the 
newest discoveries to social need or national change, 
flourishes in Liverpool, the vastness of which city is a 
type of the growth of its people in qualities sternly alive 
to the actual demands of the day. 

Messrs. Saunders, Otley, & Co., announce for 
publication in the present month ‘‘ Nelly Carew,” 
a novel, by Miss Power, ‘The Memoirs of a Lady 
in Waiting,” a novel by the author of ‘* Adven- 
tures of Mrs. Colonel Somerset in, Caffraria ;” 
‘*Terne,” a novel, in three vols. ; ‘* Helen Lester,” 
a novel; a translation of Balzac’s ‘‘ César Birot- 
teau;” ‘*Pre-adamite Man;” ‘‘On the Steep 
Alp,” a collection of Swiss Legends ; ‘‘ Echoes 
from the Harp of France,” by Mrs. Carey. 

Mr. Skeet announces, for the forthcoming season, 
‘Literary Reminiscences and Memoirs of Thomas 
Campbell,” by Cyrus Redding; ‘‘ Travels in Mo- 
rocco,” by the late James Richardson ; ‘‘ My Study 
Chair ; or, Memoirs of Men and Books,” by the late 
D.O. Maddyn, Esq. ; ‘Four Years in Burmah,” by 
W. H. Marshall, Esq., late Editor of the Rangoon 
Chronicle ; ‘* Too Much Alone,” by F. G. Trafford ; 
‘* Stockwell House ; or, Keeping up Appearances,” 
by Cyrus Redding ; ‘‘ Before the Dawn,” by Kate 
Crichton. 

“Tr is Never too Late To MEenp.”—The 
author of this work informs the lovers of justice 
that it never was his wish to be unjust, even in 
fiction, to any one alive or dead, nor will he 
perpetuate any tangible injustice into which partial 
evidence or just but intemperate anger has betrayed 
him. Unfortunately, the first printed remon- 
strances against his book were so ridiculously 
wholesale, and combined with so much fraud and 
suppression of truth, that Mr. Reade, shocked by 
their general character of cunning and equivoca- 
tion, condemned them in the lump, and dismissed 
them—too hastily ; for he has since learned, from 
more respectable sources, that one of those re- 
monstrances was just. Mr. Reade no sooner got 
this reliable information than he at once con- 
demned a portion of the stereotype plates of both 


learned judge for deferring a sentence, and trans- 
ferring it to London, and to judges who had not 
heard the evidence, will never re-issue. The 
author was told at the time an ex-judge in the 
House of Peers had objected to the course taken, 
and relying on this, and common sense, and on 
the lamentable result, he wrote in wrath what he 
has now cancelled (at some expense) on better 
evidence, and sincerely regrets to have written. 
It seems it was the custom ; and clearly no judge 
is to be blamed for a custom which he has not 
originated. The sentence of the five judges is 
another matter; Mr. Reade views it still, as 
he did three years ago, as every French and 
Prussian judge would view it now, and as every 
English judge who is now in his eradle will view 
it forty years hence. It has been asserted by 
implication, in a pert little weekly, that Mr. 
Reade is the only writer whom that judgment re- 
volted. This is to compliment him at the ex- 
pense of his contemporaries. Refer to the 
journals and weeklies of the period, and you 
will find that the Press, unanimous in so few 
things, agreed to condemn that monstrous sen- 
tence. Mr. Reade went upon good evidence in con- 
demning a certain inspector of prisons ; but he 
has lately obtained better evidence from an acci- 
dental and purely private source, that the said 
inspector's conduct was the reverse of what ap- 
pears on the surface of the evidence. That gen- 
tleman may count not only on the obnoxious 
sentences being expunged, but on a public amende 
in some work of a greater weight. As to the 
current statement that Mr. Reade intended his 
gaol to be identified with Birmingham gaol—it is 
incorrect. This was arrived at by weighing the 
‘*pros” and ignoring the ‘‘ cons,” viz., the cha- 
racters and incidents taken from other gaols, and 
the physical description of the building, which is 
irreconcilable with Birmingham gaol. ‘‘ Ex notis 
fictum carcerem secutus est.” And, nota bene, 
five gaols have fitted the cap on. But as to the 
distinct statement that Mr. Reade’s prison is ‘‘a 
libel on Birmingham;” that the cruelties he 
paints are greater and more numerous than ever 
took place in Birmingham gaol ; it is an impudent 
lie. Birmingham gaol was by no means the worst 
of those English hells whose dark history is 
known to Mr. Reade ; but it was a worse place 
than the gaol in ‘‘ Never too late to Mend ;” and 
this Mr. Reade pledges himself to prove as soon 
as he can see his way to combine the proof with 
matter useful to the public. But he cannot afford 
to throw great stones at little birds. He cannot 
write a book merely to expose one heartless ass, 
and five or six echoes. [This notice is inserted at 
Mr. Reade’s request.—Ep. L. G.] 





To the Editor of the L1YERARY GAZETTE. 

Srr,—In the course of a review in your number 
for September 24th last, of a recent publication, 
entitled, ‘‘ Realities of Paris Life,” the reviewer 
challenged the author to avow himself manfully, 
and give full particulars by which a charge might 
be substantiated or disproved, which, the reviewer 
says, is repeated more than once in that work, to 
the effect that the present Protestant Archbishop 
of Dublin, Dr. Whately, actually forbid his clergy 
to —— such of his parishioners as were at- 
tacked by infectious diseases, alleging that the 
sick bed—and therefore most of all, the death-bed— 
is no place for such ministry. ‘* Their business is 
to preach the Gospel.” 

The review supposes the writer to be of the 
male sex; but the work is the production of a 
lady. This may account for the authoress not 
having so far come forward to substantiate her 
assertion. In these circumstances, perhaps, you 
will not object to insert the following in her 
defence, from one who knows who the authoress 
is, but has no personal knowledge of her, nor has 
ever had any correspondence with her. 

The document referred to was an official letter 
‘To the Protestant Clergy of the Archdiocese 
of Dublin,” addressed to them by Archbishop 
Whately, and dated, ‘‘ Dublin, May 4th, 1832.” 
It was the time when the cholera was raging 





his editions. The sentences which reflect on some 


fearfully, and Dr. Whately professes in it to give 
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his views as to the duty of the Protestant clergy 
in relation to the visitation of the sick. It con- 
tains the following passages : 


‘Tt is our business to preach the gospel—to instruct 
men in its doctrines—to admonish the erroneous and 
irreligious—to rouse the sluggish—to comfort the weak- 
hearted. But, for all these offices, the bed of pain and 
sickness, and especially the death-bed, are the very least 
fitted. It is not for the sake of saving yourselves trouble 
and disquiet, but for the sake of saving men’s souls from 
being lost through a fatal delusion, that I wish you con- 
tinually and earnestly to exhort them not to trust toa 
death-bed repentance—not to think of gaining a know- 
ledge of their religion when the mind is enfeebled by 
bodily weakness and distracted by bodily pain; not to 
think of ‘working out their salvation’ when the night 
cometh in which no man can work—nor to imagine that 
2 minister’s praying over them and reading to them, and 
administering to them in their last moments the holy 
Sacrament, which they had till then obstinately refused, 
will be accepted as a substitute for a Christian life.” 

“ T should say that a Protestant, who considers himself 
to be labouring under any infectious disease, is bound to 


from a supposed cotemporary annotator, pus the 
critical world into such a commotion, leaves 
indeed the entire question undecided ; but men- 
tions with much praise the confident language of 
Mr. Brown in Shakspere’s Autobiographical Poems 
in 1838 in this direction, and which this gentle- 
man published immediately after his Italian 
journey, for the purpose of proving that Shaks- 
pere could not have avoided travelling in Italy, 
and having been personally well acquainted with 
it. The necessity of being brief prevents me going 
into the specialities of Mr. Brown's proofs, but 
they are to him of such great subjective authority 
that he says ‘‘nothing shall rob him of the 
| assurance that William Shakespeare lived some 
portion of his life in Italy, and moreover just 
before he wrote the ‘ Merchant of Venice.’” 

Now, I am with him and other commentators in 
the belief that the poet passed some portion of his 





abstain from exposing his pastor to the risk of infection ; 
believing, as every Protestant is bound to do, that there 
is nothing in his religion at all corresponding to the 
extreme unction of the Romish Church. When the 


foolish virgins in the parable found their lamps going out, | 


it was in vain that they applied to their companions for 
assistance, just when the bridegroom was at hand.” 

The authoress of the ‘‘ Realities of Paris Life ” 
has gone perhaps too far in asserting that the 
Protestant minister is actually forbidden by eccle- 
siastical authority to approach those attacked by 
infectious diseases, but it must be admitted that 
when the clergy are told that the bed of pain, and 
especially the death-bed are the very least fitted for 
their offices, and when the laity are told that they 
are bound to abstain from exposing their pastor to 
the risk of infection, such injunctions or inculea- 
tions amount to very little short of a prohibition. 
I make no comment on the Archbishop’s letter, 
my object being merely to substantiate the charge 
of the authoress, I will only utter one complaint, 
which cannot appear unreasonable, that the re- 
viewer does not content himself with fair repre- 
sentations of the faith and practice of Catholics, 
to which no one could object ; but while protest- 
ing against ‘‘ stabbing in the dark,” and ‘ anony- 
mous defamation,” unjustly imputes to Catholies 
doctrines which they do not hold—for instance, 
respecting purgatory, and practices which they 
utterly abhor, such as payment for absolution, and 
the purchase of indulgences. My name I leave 
with the editor. It may suffice for the reader 
that I am a very old subscriber to the Lirerary 
GAZETTE, and **A CATHOLIC.” 

[We give admission to this letter, as it comes 
from an old and respected correspondent. We do 
not think that he has made out his case, although 
we candidly acknowledge that we regret deeply 
Dr. Whately has not sufficiently guarded him- 
self from being misunderstood on an important 
point.—Ep. Lirrrary Gazerre. ] 





To the Editor of the LirERARY GAZETTE. 


Sir,—The following remarks are the translation | 


ofa German notice I printed in a_ periodical 
ealled the Morgenblatt (published by Baron Cotta 
of Tiibingen in December 1853), with very few 
additions, which I would largely have increased 
did the space at my disposal permit. They may in 
the meantime serve as an instalment of a work 
I have long had in preparation on the three miss- 
ing years of Shakspere’s life from 1586 to 1589. 

t is a belief amongst our English commentators 


of the immortal poet, raised now almost to a | 


certainty, that he could not have passed his en- 


tire life in England; that his manifoldly cultivated | aye acquainted with his works will have no doubt | 


talents, the richness of thought and experiences 
which show throughout his works, his know- 
ledge of the world, and his instructiveness for all 
countries and every age were not gathered solely 
on his native soil. He himself teaches us 
“* Home-keeping youth have ever homely wit,” 
and puts into the mouth of a father about to send 
a son on his travels the following sentences : 
“T have considered well his loss of time, 
And how he cannot be a proper man 
Not being tried and tutored in the world.’’ 
Mr. J. Payne Collier, one of the most indus- 
trious inquirers into the facts connected with 


life in foreign countries, but differ entirely both 
as to the time and locality from them, and I will, 
with all possible brevity, give the reasons of my 
views. 

Mr. J. Payne Collier says in his biography of 
Shakspere, that the three years of his life from 
1586 to 1589 are a complete blank, and that, 
namely, from the period when he was forced to 
flee from his native town, forsaking wife and 
family, to his appearance as joint proprietor with 
fourteen others at the theatre at Blackfriars in 
1589, we have a complete chasm which no 
industry or inquiries have been able to fill up. 

This is, however, easily explainable; for as 
Shakspere on account of repeatedly punished 
poaching had committed a fault which at home 
was a felony, and had, at the age of twenty-two, 
embittered the ill will of Sir Thomas Lucy by his 
well-known satirical poem, he had no other 
resource to avoid further anger than a flight not 
only from Stratford but from his native country 
altogether. This circumstance, hitherto little re- 
garded, is documented by a nearly cotemporary 
authority. For two clergymen of the neighbour- 
ing county of Gloucester have left materials which 
they collected for it and adjoining counties, and 
amongst the rest for Stratford-on-Avon: one of 
them, the Rev. —Fullman, who died 1688, must 
| have made his examination of the facts, there- 
| fore, only fifty or sixty years after Shakspere, and 
| the Rev. Richard Davies, who continued the in- 

vestigation about twenty years subsequently. 

Their collections are preserved in MS. in the 
| library of Corpus Christi College at Oxford, and 
| the excellent facsimile by W. F. Fairholt, pub- 

lished in Mr. J. B. Halliwell’s recent edition of 
| the poet’s works in folio, gives it as follows : 
‘William Shakspere was born at Stratford-upon-Avon 
| in Warwickshire about 1563-4, much given to all unlucki- 
| nesse in stealing venison and rabbits particularly, and 
| Sir Thomas Lucey, who had him oft whipt and sometimes 

imprisoned, and at last made him fly his native country to 
his great advancement, &c., &c., &e.”” 

We have here, as seems perfectly evident, a 

precise nearly cotemporary and undeniable testi- 








a 
brilliant cortége, and with it a large company of 
comedians, which, under the name of the Ear] of 
Leicester's players, frequently both before ang 
afterwards exhibited performances in Stratford 
and were rewarded by the corporation there ac. 
cording to extracts from their accounts, This 
troop was probably recruited from the towns and 
villages on the extensive manors of the Ear] be. 
twixt Kenilworth and Stratford at no great dis. 
tance from each other ; for we find many War. 
wickshire names amongst them, and Arden, algo 
the family name of Shakspere’s mother, together 
with many of his friends. To the necesg; 
therefore of Shakspere’s leaving the country a 
favourable opportunity offered itself ; and, if the 
anecdote of Aubrey has any truth in it, one that 
even under less cogent reasons he would gladly 
embrace. For Aubrey tells us that Shakspere 
when a boy, and assisting his father in his pro- 
fession of a butcher, had to slaughter a sheep or 
calf, that he did this in high-sounding phrase, 
and with heroic gestures ; nor is it beyond the 
bounds of probability that the costly mummeries 
and sumptuous masks exhibited by the Earl of 
Leicester to celebrate Queen Elizabeth's visit to 
Kenilworth, as described by Lancham, and made 
known to all the world in Scott’s novel, may have 
inoculated the boy with a theatrical bent, for the 
distance was not too great for him to have been 
a spectator, if not an actor in a youthful part 
of the pageantry. 

We can luckily advance proof of Shakspere’s 
having been abroad at this time, and in this troop 
of actors. In the British Museum (Harl. MS. 
287, fol. 1) we have in a collection of original 
letters one from the Earl of Leicester's gallant 
nephew, Sir Philip Sydney, to Mr. Secretary Wal- 
singham for communication to the countess his 
aunt about 1586, where, referring to a former 
letter conveyed by ‘Lord Lester's jesting player 
Will,” he adds : 

“Tt contained something from my Lord of Lester 
and council that some wai might be taken to stay my ladi 
there. I since dyvers times have writ to know whether 
you had received them, but you never answered me that 
point. J since found that the knave delivered the letters to 
my Ladi of Lester, but whether she sent them you I know 
not, but earnestly desire to do so, because I dout there is 
more interpreted thereof.” 

In a paper published by the Shakspere 
Society, ably written by John Bruce, Esq., and 
entitled ‘*Who was Will my Lord of Lester's 
Jesting Player?” three players of the Christian 
name of Will are discovered, respectively Will 
Sty, Will Kempe, and Will Shakspere; and, 
though Mr. Bruce gives his adherence to Will 
Kempe as the bringer of the letter, it can make 
no difference and probably strengthens the 
matter, as his presence abroad as admitted is 
sufficient for our purpose. 

The Earl of Leicester was recalled in the year 
following, and his company of comedians returned 
with him to England, and exhibited again their 
entertainment to the Stratford corporation, as 1 





mony not only that the headstrong young husband 
had suffered frequent punishment, and would 
have undergone greater, but that he must fly his 
| native country, and in my German version I 
| pledged my knowledge of my native English, that 
the above words of the Rev. R. Davies could only 
bear such construction. 
That the young husband felt himself irrecon- 
cilably hurt by Sir Thomas Lucy’s treatment we 
| may judge from another circumstance. All who 


decided from them on a friendly and placable 
| disposition in the writer, and it could therefore 
| have been only an injury of the deepest dye that 
| would have induced him to give so éclatant a proof 

of his revenge as, twenty years later, his character 
| of Justice Shallow, a well-known caricature of Sir 
| Thomas, furnishes. 

Having now brought our poet so far that he 
was forced to leave England in 1585-86, the ques- 
tion arises to what country did he fly ? 

It was in exactly this year that the Earl of 
Leicester was appointed Lieutenant-General of the 
forces sent by Queen Elizabeth to the support 


Shakspere’s life, and who has just now, by a new | of the revolted Netherland provinces against 
edition of the poet with a thousand new glosses | Philip II. and Alba: he took with him a 


| 1587 they had a gratuity of fifteen shillings 
| from the town funds. Was William Shakspere 
| with them? We think not; for if, as we have 
found the year before, sufficient ground existed 
for his expatriation, it is not to be supposed that 
| a few months’ absence would have hushed up the 
| affair, or condoned his offence. He must neces 
| sarily have remained behind, and fortunately 
opportunity again presented a congenial and 
desired means. 

The industry of Tieck, and Devrient, and 
others, stimulated by their love for the drama 
and its professors, has discovered that at the close 
of the sixteenth century, and more than one hum 
dred years later, troops of actors pervad 
Germany, through the width and breadth of the 

_ land, performing at the various Courts of Bruns 
| wich, Konigsberg, and Brandenburg, Vienna, &e. ; 
and in the municipalities of Danzig, Niirnberg, 
Frankfurt, &c. But the most curious fact m 
| relation to them was that they were through 
out distinguished as ‘‘ the English comedians, — 
Englische Comedianten is their exclusive German 
designation. The writers above mentioned, Tieck 


and Devrient, from possibly a patriotic bias t 
allow as little as was possible of foreign aid t 
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their vernacular drama, have recourse to the 

oddest ideas to do away with the direct evidence 

of this title to the British nationality of the 
rformer's. 

The former thinks the dialogue must have been 
in German, though he admits that the first per- 
formers may have been real Englishmen, but that 
they were succeeded by young German clerks of 
the English Factory at Hamburg; but as far as 
Shakspere is concerned, this admission, which 
need go no farther back than 1586, is sufficient to 
raise the probability that our poet was one of 
the earliest performers. This opinion Devrient 
(“Geschichie der deutschen Schauspielkunst,” p. 149) 
jndorses, supposing that these Englische Comedi- 
anten are found in Germany as early as the middle 
of the sixteenth century. 

The notices of these troops of actors become 
more frequent with the commencement of the 
seventeenth century, and when names are 
mentioned they are undoubtedly English. In 
1607, the Elector of Brandenburg commissioned 
a certain Hans von Stockfleth to procure him 
eertain players from England and Holland, and it 
appears from the still existing accounts that he 
brought together a troop of nineteen persons, one 
of whom, with the name of John Spenser, un- 
doubtedly proves a British nationality. In 
Iemner’s “‘ Chronik,” p. 354, we read : 

“1612, from the 20th to 23rd October.—Sundry English- 
men, of the ordinary comedians of the Landgrave of 
Hessen, have given here in the Halsprung court various 

and hitherto in Germany unknown comedies, 
together with a fine and amusing music.” 

In 1639, the Emperor Ferdinand IT. gives a 

ivilege for acting plays at Vienna to William 

e, Join Winde, Gellius, and Robert Casse. 

More instances might be adduced, but they are 
later and would only extend the proof without 

ing its character. 

“there exist also, asis well-known, collections pub- 
lished inGermany of early plays; one of which bears 
the title, ‘‘aglische Comedien und Tragedicn, 1.i., 
Whe schine auserlisene Geist- und weltliche Comedi- 
and Tragedi-Spiel, sampt dem Pickelhering, welche 
wen ihrer artigen Inventionen, kurzweiligen auch 
tils wahrhafitigen Geschichte halber, von den 
Tngellindern in Deutschland kéniglichen Chur 
wd Furstlichen Hifen, auch in vornehmen 
Reichs See- und Handels Stédten seien agirt 
iad gehalten worden, und zuvor nie in Druck 
ausgangen.” (‘English Comedies and Tragedies : 
it, famous spiritual and worldly Comedi and 

i plays, with the clown, which on account of 
ther clever plots, their entertaining and partly 
tme history have been holden and acted by the 

ish in Germany before royal electoral and 

Pincely courts, and also in the principal imperial 





| 


sa and trading towns, and have never before | 


Yen brought out in print.”) 
@ must certainly feel astonished after such 
express testimony of English nationality, both for 
actors and their performances, that any doubt 
Id exist that these were really given in the 
sh tongue. Such doubt may principally 
lave arisen from the difficulty of a foreign 
¢ being sufficiently comprehended by a 
audience. If we, however, take into 
‘out that the language was doubtlessly 
‘usted by profuse gesticulation, and interlarded 
singing, which the announcement at Niirnberg 
4 “liebliche Musik” supposes, and that the 
German, dialect, then vernacular through- 
rmany, comes much nearer to our present 
Taglish than the modern high German book 
lnguage, and three centuries since was almost 
. ed (see my ‘Shakspere’s Puck and 
his Folkslore,” Vol. I., p. 4), it is unnecessary 
} up the analogies of modern Italian operas 
M transalpine countries, or Latin masses in 
es of every language, to believe in the 
ent attraction of a new mode of bringing out 
histotieal or fictitious events, aided with dresses, 
‘mery, and decorations, before a foreign but 
Villing audience. 
ont Tieck, according to the account Herr A. | 
has given in the Atheneum (of 1853), said 
that he 
inthe 
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en M8S., of such a troop of comedians | SPERE. 
Rames of the performers ; it would be 81, Burton Street, Euston Square, 





very desirous that the search should be renewed 
not only in Dresden, but in chancelleries of every 
German court, of which we have any notice that 
these performers acted. It would be an eternal 
honour to any one in which, under a heap of 
mouldering parchments, the immortal name of 
William Shakspere should be found connected with 
its pleasures and instruction, or that our famous 
poet had there fledged the firstlings of his genius. 

I should particularly recommend such an ex- 
amination to the town of Niirnberg, for it is un- 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


—~— 
Paris, October 19th. 

THE violent feelings excited in the Catholic 
clergy here by what is passing in the Romagna, 
has (what would hardly be thought) had a rather 
amusing episode mixed up with it. In his too 
long, too angry, but otherwise eloquent ‘* Protesta- 
tion,” the Bishop of Orleans had the absurdity to 
allude to M. About’s book upon Rome, and in 
reply to this, the said M. About has, in his new 





doubted that some of Shakspere’s pieces have 
their plots in common with some of the oldest 
German plays, and especially those written by 
Jacob Ayrer, citizen and notary of that city. 
Devrient tells us that it has been lately proved 


that Ayrer died at Niirnberg in 1605, eleven years | 


therefore earlier than Shakspere, and some 
believe him born in 1570 ; if we, therefore, sup- 
pose the date of some of these pieces at ten years 
before his death, when he was twenty-five, we 
then gain the exact year at which Shakspere is 
believed to have written his earliest piece, and as 
from the general want of ready international com- 
munication, it does not seem probable that 
Shakspere should have had sufficient knowledge of 
them, or Ayrer of those of Shakspere, to have in 
either case committed a plagiary on the other, we 
can scarcely come to any other conclusion than 
that both must have a common source, which 
Shakspere alone could have found in Germany, for 
Ayrer never left his native land. The 7'empest 
has much in accordance with the Schine Sidea of 
Ayrer, and Shakspere’s Measure for Measure with 
the Phanissa of the Niirnberger notary. In the 
Taming of the Shrew, the speech of Grumio de- 
scribing Petruchio’s journey homeward with his 
wedded Catharine, is but a beautiful abbreviation 
of a very prolix account of the same event given 
in the ‘* Altdeutscher Lieder Saal” of Freiherr 
von Lassberg, just published from a parchment 
codex of the library of the University of Konigs- 
berg, of the date of 1252, called the ‘‘ Zorn- 
braten,” which Bechstein has given in a prose 
version in his ‘‘ Deutsches Mirehenbuch,” Leipzig, 
1850, 12mo. 

But perhaps the strongest proofs of Shak- 
spere’s residence and studies in Germany are 
subjective ones from his own works. Hints of 
German manners, allusions to German usages and 
mythology, use of German words, phrases, and 
constructions in a sense unusual before him, are 
frequent ; they are throughout stumbling-blocks to 
commentators from the ignorance, not merely of 
modern Germanisms, but of the low dialect of the 
language formerly in universal use. The wonderful 
creation of his Puck is but the beautiful adorn- 
ment of an inexhaustible fancy spread over the 
general belief of a tutelary spirit universally pre- 
valent long before his period, and existing at the 
present day under exactly this name, as I have 
shown in my work above quoted, with the same 
merry mischievous pranks which make the Mid- 
summer Nights Dream so attractive. No Meck- 
lenberg or Pomeranian skipper goes to sea with- 
out mostly a green tree frog in a bottle, which 
he calls his Puk, as his Schutzgeist. 

It would exceed my prescribed bounds to give 


| fewilleton, in the newspaper, L’ Opinion Nationale, 
| aimed a reply at the Bishop of Orleans, in which 
there is one passage that excites a universal burst 
of laughter throughout France. It is this : the pre- 
| late had mentioned M. About, as the collaborateur 
| of a journal that ‘‘ lived by scandal,” and to this 
M. About replies that ‘‘such papers as Le Figaro 
| do not reach him?” Now, it should be premised: 
that, for a long while M. About had small 
means of existence out of what the payment 
of his bi-weekly ‘‘ chroniques” in the said 
Figaro furnished him with, so that this ridiculous 
answer of his has provoked the mirth of the whole 
town. Besides which, M. About ventures to hint 
at the possibility of his being one day a colleague 
of the Bishop of Orleans at the Académie Frangaise, 
an idea, the bare mention whereof seems prepos- 
terous to French minds. 
Apropos to M. About (whom it is reported the 
“* Figaro is going to pulverize” by its revelations), 
there is a passage in his literary history which is 
worth knowing, for it shows to what a pitch the 
fear of every passing breath is pod, in the 
Bonapartist camp. M. About was, as I said, the 
chronicle writer of the Figaro when the late 
Archbishop of Paris was assassinated. He gave 
an account of it in his fewilleton as he would have 
done of a ball at Mdme. de Morny’s, or of a 
steeple-chase, or of any other most ephemeral and 
frivolous occurrence ; it ‘‘fell under his pen,” as 
the phrase runs here, and he made the best of 
it. But in doing so, he spoke of Verger, 
the assassin, as having ‘‘ had recourse to the only 
mode of assassination that ever succeeds,” namely 
stabbing! He quoted the examples of Jouvel, 
Jacques Clement, Ravaillac, &c., and pleasantly 
alluded to the fact that ‘‘the dagger or knife” 
was always the instrument of the artists in homi- 
cide who do their work properly! This no doubt 
did seem very witty and felicitous to M. About, 
but it appeared much less so to M. Fould, the 
minister of state, and it cost the chroniqueur his 
place. He was sent for to the ministry of state, 
and paternally admonished (he being one of the 
few literary pets of the Imperialist government), 
and he was told that by his imprudent language 
he was putting into men’s heads that they ought 
to assassinate the Emperor, @ Tarme blanche! The 
announcement rather astonished M. About, but it 
cost him somethingflike 250/. a-year, which his post 
at the Figaro was worth, and was, it is said, one 
of the causes of his book on Rome. M. Fould, 
anxious to do a good turn to a ‘‘ rising young man” 
despatched him to Rome with secret service money 
and plenty of recommendations, to ‘‘do” the 
Pope and the Cardinals, which he accordingly did 
in the volume which made such a noise last 





instances of these verbal or factical assonances, | winter. The book itself was noticed at some length 


and to prove them Germanisms. 
jokes shine through the German plays; thus I | 
recollect reading one character, by name Bully 

Butain, which rather puzzled me at first, till I 

called to mind my early pleasure in witnessing a 

cireus of horse-riders, and the invariable applause 

accorded to the escapades of Billy Button on his | 
journey to Brentford. In the Midsummer Nights 
Dream, Bottom, the weaver, says of his dream, 
‘it shall be called Bottom’s dream, because it 
hath no bottom ;” now, this is a very old German 
pun applied to the Lake of Constance, in common 
parlance, der Bodensee weil Bodenlos. 

These proofs must be deferred till I have com- 
pleted a complete anthology of the above Ger- 
manisms in words and facts, which I am preparing, 
aud hope soon to finish under the title of Tur 


| 


had unluckily mislaid his note of an account | Tuer Missive YEARS IN THE LIFE o¥ Suak- 


With the 


Wititam Bewr, Pa.D. 





Even English | in Tue Lirerary Gazerre at the time, and I 


will not enter into its merits or demerits—but this 
was, I believe, the manner of its starting into life ; 
and it is for having been ordered, as it were, and 
paid for by the government, that the Bishop of 
Orleans alluded to it in his protestation. 

To turn from the high dignitaries of the Church: 
to persons of a very different class and standing in. 
society, there is a curious negotiation that has 
been going on latterly with Roger, the late tenor 
of the Grand Opéra, whose right arm, as I told 
you, had to be amputated three months since iy 
consequence of an accident whilst out shooting. 

The Théatre Lyrique took into its head to get 
up Mozart’s Don Juan, with Mdme. Viardot as 
Donna Anna, Mdme. Miolan as Zerlina, and 
Roger as Don Juan. It was suggested that in the 


Spanish costume it would be very easy to throw @ 
cloak round the Don’s shoulder, and thus hide the 
arm which has been supplied by art ; and Roger 


i 
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Se 
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took to the idea, and was preparing to make a | 
decided ‘‘ hit” in Mozart's hero, when there came | 
the question of the finances, and the sum of , 
120,000 francs was modestly required for six 
months by the celebrated tenor’s wife; Mdme. | 
Roger at the same time hinted that a couple of 
hundred pounds for herself,—as a sort of purchase 
of ‘* good will,” I presume,—might be agreeably 
added to the 5000/. that was asked for her husband ; 
for, said she, ‘‘ Roger is now worth more money 
than he ever was!” And this is true. His voice | 
having failed him, he was certain not to be re- 
engaged at the Grand Opéra, and he would 
scarcely have found anywhere else a second-rate | 
engagement. But for a tenor, whose arm has been 
shot off, and who is to sing either with an arm 
made to look like a real one, or without an arm at 
all, people will do a great deal, and it was clear that | 
for a short time any director would do a profitable | 


thing for himself who should secure the services | 
of the ex-grand chanteur. But this would of 
course be a limited source of gain; for if singers 
do not ‘‘ sing with their arms,” as a witty French 
lady said of Duprez towards the close of his career, 
still less do they sing without them, and there- 
fore Roger’s succés stood a chance of being soon 
compromised, and the manager of the Théatre 
Lyrique withstood the temptation to give 120,000 
francs to have Don Juan sung at his theatre for 
six months. 

A tremendous ‘‘ revival” here has been that of 
Alexandre Dumas the elder’s drama of La Reine 
Margot, at the Porte St. Martin. This really in- 
teresting piece was brought out just before the 
Revolution of February, 1848, at a theatre built 
on purpose for it by Dumas, then called the Thé- 
tre Historique, and which is now the very Thcatre 
Lyrique of which I have been speaking. La 
Reine Margot and Les Girondines were the only two 
pieces ever given at the house in question, and 
they heralded in the Revolution, which is the 
reason why some ultra-imperialists say the 
government ought not to have allowed La Reine 
Margot to be given now, it being of bad omen. 

It is of no bad omen, however, to the theatre 
of the Porte St. Martin, for it draws densely 
crowded houses, is magnificently got up, and ad- 
mirably performed. Rouvitre (known as_ the 
French Hamlet) acts the part of Charles 1X., 
and Madame Doche that of Queen Margot, which 
suits her very well, the said royal lady having 
been about as thorough-going a Dame aux Came- 
Vias as was to be found in the sixteenth century, 
which is saying a good deal. 

In spite of the unconscientiousness of Alexandre 
Dumas the elder, and of his parti pris of dis- 
figuring everything connected with the national 
history of France, it cannot be denied that this 
piece of La Reine Margot is a very clever one, in 
which, probably in spite of himself, the author 
has faithfully reproduced the couleur locale of the 
period he paints. An evening is by no means 
ill-spent in seeing this drama of the Porte St. 
Martin. 

But I am in haste to come to something I wit- 
nessed last night, and which is a thing not to be 
passed over unnoticed. I witnessed the début of 
a very young girl (not more than seventeen) who, 
if I am not mistaken, is destined to be the Mdlle. 
Mars of our day. It is true she has a hereditary 
right to her talent. The girl I speak of is Mdlle. 
Bressant, the daughter of Bressant, the world- 
famous premier amoureuz of the Théatre Frangais. 
Bressant is the last of the race of grand gentle- 
men of the stage, many representatives whereof 
have been celebrated in France, and whereof John 
Kemble has been handed down with us as the 
most perfect type. Bressant is, I should say, the 
most perfect gentleman on the stage; it is a 
question with me whether one might not say, ‘‘or 
off it either,” the profession of being a fine gentle- 
man seeming to be an unfollowed one in our 
epoch. Bressant is what the French call ‘‘ La dis- 
tinction” personified, and he has known how to 
transmit his best qualities to his daughter. The 
girl is a sweet, lovely creature, fresh and inno- 
cent-looking, and genuinely, naturally lady-like. 
She has the air, the walk, the gestures, and all 





the minor attributes no one would dream of 


teaching her, of a real lady, and I have never yet 
seen, on any stage in this country, an actress [ 
thought of such immense promise. She seems to 
me the Rachel of high comedy. The tone of her 
voice is something delightful, variable in the 


| extreme, and always full of charm. Her manner 


of speaking too, and pronunciation (very rare in 
France), are quite natural, free from all affecta- 
tion, and not apparently learnt from another 
person. It is impossible to see Mdlle. Bressant, 
and not feel that all the father is in her; 
but, at the same time, it is impossible not 
to admire the consummate art with which he 
has cultivated her talent so as to make it seem 
that all comes from herself alone. 

I perceive I have forgotten to tell you where 


| the début I mention took place. It was at the 


Vaudeville, in a piece entitled Les Dettes du Coeur, 
by M. Maquet, a very inferior production. The 
part awarded to the new débutante is a strange 
one for this country. Itis that of a young girl, 
who, having only a paralytic mother, is forced into 
an independence not usual in French unmarried 
women. This wwance of the girl-woman, this mix- 
ture of innocence and aplomb, was admirably con- 
ceived and rendered by Mdlle. Bressant, and I 
cannot describe the charm, the fascination of her 
ways in certain situations. 

‘* All Paris” that is as yet in Paris was at the 
Vaudeville last night, and I do not think I ever wit- 
nessed so happy a début. There was not admira- 
tion alone, there was a sort of respectful sympathy 
for the youthful actress, which I do not remember 
having ever seen before in a French audience. 








FINE ARTS. 
> 


FLATOU’S COLLECTION OF MODERN PAINTINGS. 


AxovrT this time last year was commenced the 
experiment, whether a collection of oil-paintings 
selected, some from the public exhibitions of the 
previous season, and others direct from the 
studios of our leading artists, would, if planted in 
the very heart of the City, attract at once visitors 
and purchasers sufficient to ‘‘answer the pur- 
pose” of a shrewd speculator. The result, we 
may suppose, was satisfactory, since Mr. Flatou 
has again opened Messrs. Leggatt’s Gallery, ‘‘ over 
against Garraway’s” far-famed Coffee House, with 
a fresh selection of modern British pictures, for 
the most part new (at least to the City), and for 
the most part good. In all there are about a 
hundred and fifty paintings, mainly of cabinet 
size, and, in subject as well as size, fitted for the 
drawing-room rather than the gallery : pleasant 
household pictures, dealing with ordinary every 
day life, external nature, and the more cheerful 
pages of our poets, novelists, and historians. 
Among the painters are some twenty of the 
more popular Academicians and Associates, with 
a pretty sprinkling of members of the Society 
of British Artists, and others whose names are 
familiar to visitors to the exhibitions ; but some- 
what cddly, seeing how prominently they usually 
occur now-a-days, not a single pre-Raphaelite, so 
far as we noticed, is to be found among them. 

In strolling through the room, a couple of com- 
panion pictures fresh from the easel of Mr. W. P. 
Frith, R.A., and illustrating passages in Dickens’s 
‘* Little Dorrit,” will on account of their novelty 
perhaps first attract attention. One is ‘The 
-rison at; Marseilles’ (47), where the jailer carries 
his little daughter to the grated window to put in 
the husky bread for John Baptist, and the white 
loaves, wine, sausage, and tobacco for that ‘‘lucky 
bird, Monsieur Rigaud.” It is treading rather 
dangerous ground to paint a scene already so 
vividly brought before the eye in words as that 
sharply drawn little picture of Dickens’s. But 
Frith has made a very pretty Frithian picture of 
it, taking as might be expected the sunny side of 
the scene, and showing very little of the shadow. 
The little daughter is as charming a child as 
Frith usually paints, with a delicious admix- 
ture of curiosity and undefined dread as she 
shrinks back in her father’s arms from the 
gaze of Monsieur Rigaud. The jailer, too, is the 
very ideal of a French official—costume, pose, 





aces 
a 


physiognomy, manner, all perfect. But as to 
Monsieur Rigaud, though his ‘‘ moustache goes y 
under his nose, and his nose comes down over his 
moustache,” it is, if the truth must be tol 
certainly not ‘‘in a very sinister and cruel 
manner.” Mr. Frith cannot paint sinister and cruel 
looks. He has done his best (or worst), but his 
villain has rather the look of an imprisoned patriot 
than one on whom ‘‘ Nature has set her mark— 
Beware!” and whose last little adventure was 
assisting his wife over the cliffs. However, the 
picture is made by the child and her father, and, 
as we said at first, a very pretty picture it is— 
touched in with admirable lightness and facili 2 
very nicely coloured, and, like all Mr. Frith’s pic. 
tures, telling its story at once, and with um. 
mistakeable clearness. The other picture (48) is 
the scene in ‘The Marshalsea Prison,’ whero 
Little Dorrit wins Arthur’s hand as well ag 
heart, by announcing the loss of all her property, 
The prison walls are as bare and wretched as the 
novelist describes them, but Amy’s sweet face 
makes a sunshine even there. Mr. Frith has treated 
the subject with much quiet refinement, “but, with 
all its beauty, hardly as if he were at home init. 
Besides these finished pictures, there is a sketch 
equally finished, however, in its way, of ‘The Derby 
Day,’ the episode of the acrobats being treated 
somewhat differently, if we mistake not, from 
what it is in the picture. ‘La Senora’ (17), J, 
Phillip, A.R.A., is very forcibly painted, though 
less carefully than is usual with him ; we suppose, 
however, he cannot spare much time just now 
from his great commission. 

Stanfield’s scene ‘On the French Coast’ (1), 
with the breaking wave, which was in the last 
exhibition of the Royal Academy, looks much 
better here than it did there. But there is a little 
‘Glimpse of Venice’ (20) by him, painted four- 
teen or fifteen years ago, which is quite a marvel 
for its brightness of colour, clear Italian atmos- 
phere, and brilliancy of effect. A good specimen 
of his still earlier manner is ‘ Dunbar Castle’ (53), 
known by the engraving. Creswick also is repre- 
sented, both in his earlier and later manner. Of 
the former a ‘ Rustic Bridge’ (29), with a clump 
of trees reflected in the stream, and the tower of 
a village church peering up in the distance, 
though very small, is an exceedingly beau- 
tiful example. Of his later manner an equally 
favourable specimen is ‘ Cardigan Bay’ (11), the 
figures by J. Phillip, A.R.A., which is larger and 
nobler in style, and less cold in colour than many 
of his late works. ‘The Grand Altar at Seville’ 
(49), D. Roberts, R.A., (from the collection of 
Louis Philippe), a richly and carefully painted 
interior, executed in 1838, affords an excellent op- 
portunity of comparing the painter's former with 
his present self, as represented in a pair of ‘ Views 
in Rome’ (32 and 33), painted in 1859, and modi- 
fied repetitions, if we are not mistaken, of a pair 
exhibited at the British Institution last winter. 
A still more curious comparison may be made (and 
it is one of the interesting features of collections 
like this, that they afford opportunities for making 
such comparisons) between Mr. Linnell’s former 
and present self, in his ‘Kensington Gardens, 
large picture, ‘‘ painted in 1844, and the fore- 
ground repainted in 1859.” Doubtless it will 
interest the thorough-going admirers of Mr. 
Linnell, but it is like a poem written in youth and 
retouched in age; the parts will neither fit into 
nor harmonise with each other. Here we have 
a distance quite remarkable for its cool, silvery 
tone, anda foreground heated and foxy—Kensington 
Gardens overlaid with the red clay of Reigate. 
The Linnells, by the way, seem to be prime 
favourites in Change Alley—or, perhaps, on the 
Exchange. By Mr. Linnell, sen., there are eight 
or nine pictures, and others by W., J. T., am 
Miss Linnell ; all pretentious works, all of course 
painted after the family recipes, and though all 
very much alike, all very clever. In ‘Through the 
Gate’ (100), Mr. J. T. Linnell has ventured boldly, 
and though we do not think he has quite suc 
ceeded in rendering the effect he intended, he has 
produced a very striking landscape. ‘ g 

One of the most honestly painted pictures 1 
the room, and one that has more of truth and just 
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‘aling than many, is ‘The Ship Boy’s Letter’ 
ing than many, is ‘The Ship Boy’s e 
ae ty a. ©. Hook, A.R.A., painted when he 
had. thrown over all his Venetian studies and 
tamed resolutely to plain out-of-door English 
nature. And see what a fine, manly, healthy, 
clear-eyed fellow, half yeoman, half peasant, the 
woodman is, and what a true-hearted woman his 
wife ; and then admire the rosy happy children on 
thegrass! How true it all is, and how much feeling is 
ressed there, and yet how little sentimentalism ! 
And then there is another, by him, very capital 
in its way, glowing and harmonious in colour, 
admirable in its arrangement, and full of refine- 
ment, ‘A Dream of Venice’ (4), painted before 
he left off dreaming of that glorious city and its 
glorious colourists, and which those who estimate 
apicture by gallery rules (like its late owner, Lord 
Northwick) will find more to admire in than in a 
score of such works as that just noticed. By Mr. 
fF, R. Pickersgill, R.A., who like Mr. Hook 
learned to colour in Venice, but who unlike him 
has not broken the chain of the enchantress, 
there are four pictures ; the most charming to our 
thinking being the smallest, ‘The Four Seasons 
(71), really a gem of its kind: exquisite in con- 
ception, delicacy of handling, beauty of colour, 
and only so far conventional as the conception 
necessitated. His other pictures here are ‘Sir 
Guyon and Phedria on the Idle Lake’ (118), 
‘The Arrest of Carrara’ (122), and the ‘ Disarm- 
ing of Cupid’ (145). And this last reminds us of 
apainting with the same title (10), by Mr. W. E. 
Frost, A.R.A., which has been a good deal altered 
since it was exhibited, and now makes, of its 
class, a very attractive picture. Of this same 
class, but more daringly treated, and full of 
power, are a couple of pictures by Etty, which we 
must not pass unnoticed, a ‘ Bacchante ’ (69), 
called in the catalogue, we suppose for modesty’s 
sake, ‘The Cymbal Player ;’ and ‘Eve at the 
Fountain’ (70), in which Etty has borrowed the 
attitude of Bayly’s famous statue without borrow- 
ing its grace, though adding some splendid 

colour. 

Splendidly coloured also, though in a very dif- 
ferent way, is ‘The Bridal Banquet’ (5), by G. 
lance, a banquet spread no doubt in that golden 
age when brides fed only on gigantic grapes, 
and hes, and pomegranates, and bridegrooms 
drank out of richly-chased gold beakers such as 
these. More of the earth earthy, but hardly less 
oe in colour, are ‘The Garden Flowers’ of 

i Matrie, and the ‘Traveller's Joy’ (7 and 8) 
of her sister, Miss A. F. Mutrie, which will be re- 
membered among the attractions of last year’s 
Academy Exhibition. ‘Marchylln Mawr’ (9), by 
J. W. Oakes, which figured in the same exhi- 
bition, is also here, and its beauties and faults are 
as palpable as in its original place. Mr. Bright 
has some very clever Welsh and Norfolk scenes, 
and some painted in conjunction with Provis, 
Herring, and others. Of this class the largest 
and perhaps the best is the ‘Hop Garden’ (28, 
by J. F. Herring and H. Bright), which has been 
engraved, and which, with a little more ‘‘ life,” 
would have made a first-rate picture. 

It is time we brought this notice to a close, but 
We must not leave unmentioned Mr. Faed’s ‘I’m 
ver young to Marry yet’ (18), a thoroughly 
Scotch and very picturesque courting scene ; ‘The 
Wanderer’s Return’ (19), by H. O'Neil; two or 
three of the Welsh peasant girls and children that 
Mr. Poole used to paint so pleasantly before he 
tumed to ‘‘high art ;’ ‘The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona’ (59), by A. Elmore, R.A.; Sir C. East- 

ke’s fine view of the ‘Erectheum ; Mr. Solo- 
mon’s dainty little ‘ Ball Room,’ of the Spectator’s 
time; several cattle pieces by T. S. Cooper, 

A. ; an interior or two by Provis ; landscapes 
by F. R. Lee, R.A., Pyne, Branwhite, Percy, and 
others: but as most are old familiar friends the 
mention of them will suffice. 

But, we have said enough to prove to our 
City readers that the Gallery will well repay a 
Visit, and to those of the West End that there is 
enough in it to recompense a journey so far east- 
Ward. So pleasant a half hour could not readily 

spent at the present moment among pictures 
elsewhere in London as at Leggatt's Gallery. 





The National Gallery and the National Portrait 
Gallery will reopen to the public on Monday next, 
when the pictures purchased at the Northwick 
sale, with some few other recent purchases, will 
be exhibited for the first time. The British pic- 
tures have been arranged in the new rooms at 
South Kensington in chronological order. 





The Statue of General Niell has been placed on 
its pedestal in Wellington Square, Ayr, and for- 
mally inaugurated. The general is represented in 
the act of arresting the railway official at Hawraw, 
who, in the heat of the Indian mutiny, insisted 
on despatching a train without waiting for the 
troops whom Niell desired to send by it. 

Our own London Crimean memorials are making 
progress. The red granite shaft intended for the 
Westminster Memorial has been completed at 
the works at Peterhead, and the statues are ad- 
vancing. The granite base and pedestal for the 
Guards’ Memorial, Waterloo Place, is nearly 
finished, and Mr. Bell has all the statues well in 
hand. We may now expect to see both works in 
course of completion within a comparatively short 
time. 





The young King of Naples is in art, as in other 
matters, treading closely in the footsteps of his 
father of pious memory, who, out of a yearning 
anxiety for the morals of his subjects, covered the 
nudities of his pictures and statues, banished the 
lewd Venuses to the vaults, and compelled the 
ladies of the ballet to wear green inexpressibles. 
His Majesty, on a recent visit to the Museo Bor- 
bonico, directed the removal of one picture, ‘The 
Interior of a Gallery in the Pitti Palace at 
Florence,’ because so much naked sculpture was 
shown in it; of another, ‘ Raffaelle’s Studio,’ 
because the Fornarina was seen therein ; and of a 
third, because it might be supposed to suggest 
some undesirable political reflections. 





The obituary of this week includes the name 
of Mr. Francis Graves, of Pall Mall, who 
died suddenly on Saturday last, aged 56. Mr. 
Graves was a man widely known and much 
esteemed among artists and collectors, both on 
account of his knowledge of pictures and en- 
gravings (in the latter respect having few supe- 
riors), and of his personal qualities. 

Another death, which will be heard of with 
much regret in artistic (as well as commercial) 
circles, is that of Mr. John Holdsworth, of 
Glasgow, who died on the 18th inst., aged 52. 
Mr. Holdsworth was one of those wealthy manu- 
facturers, whose princely dealing with artists is 
one of the features of the art-patronage of our 
day. His death, like that just recorded, is 
another instance how we are cut off in the midst 
of our days, and all our plans are shattered in a 
moment by the mighty hand of Death. Mr. 
Holdsworth was building himself a splendid 
mansion, on which he was lavishing the resources 
of art, and in which he was looking to spend the 
evening of his days. It will afford a notion of 
the character of this mansion to mention that the 
marble statues of Thetis and Briseis, by Mr. J. 
Thomas, which every visitor to the last exhibition 
of the Royal Academy will remember as occupy- 
ing a prominent place in the Sculpture Room, 
were intended to serve as supports to the chimney 
piece of the drawing-room, the rest of the man- 
sion being adorned in a corresponding style. But 
whilst the house remains unfinished its master 
lies low in the dust. 





Tue Late GENERAL HaAve.ock. — Various 
statements having been made in the newspapers 
from time to time about the neglected state of 
General Havelock’s tomb at the Alumbagh, we 
believe we are correct in stating that the present 
Sir Henry Havelock objected to the tomb being 
erected at the public expense, and supplied Major 
Crommelin with funds to make a vault to receive 
the body. Not having approved of any of the 
designs made in India for the monument, Sir 
Henry is having one prepared in England, which 
will be executed on the spot, where stone and 
marble are ready.—Globe, 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


—p~— 


Roya ENGLIsH OpERA.—The opera of Dinorah 
has been repeated nightly during the past fort- 
night, and, in spite of the heaviness of the libretto, 
has drawn large houses, which is nothing more 
than the management deserves, inasmuch as the 
manner in which the opera is mounted and pre- 
sented to the public leaves nothing to be desired. 
Miss L. Pyne is now thoroughly at home in the 
part of the heroine, and both histrionically and 
artistically plays and sings it to perfection. Mr. 
Harrison has, moreover, quite overcome the diffi- 
culties of Corentin, and renders the music with an 
impulsive vigour which greatly adds to the charm 
of the character. Mr. Santley also has immensely 
improved. His singing in the part of Hoél from 
the very first night left nothing to be desired; but 
his acting then wanted force and method, which 
use to the appliances of the stage has now given 
him. Indeed, it is very seldom that a thorough 
novice, as he was to theatrical business on 
his début, has so quickly and readily adapted 
himself to the demands which are absolutely 
requisite to obtain a command of the several 
situations, into which an actor finds himself 
introduced. Miss Pilling goes on improving, 
although we would still warn her against bein 
carried away by the applause which is well an 
worthily bestowed upon her. With patience and 
perseverance she will take a high position, but 
she has much yet to acquire ere she will be fully 
equal to the demands which operatic music will 
make upon her young and fresh voice. Miss 
Thirlwall also improves, and does the little 
entrusted to her respectably, if not far better than 
Mdlle. Marai, who was the first interpreter of the 
part of the female goatherd at the Royal Italian 
Opera. Mr. St. Albyn and Mr. Corri fulfil their 
poe aie duties most respectably, and the chorus 
and band being perfect, make up an ensemble, 
which is certainly not surpassed even at the Paris 
Opera Comique, where the deficiencies are such, 
in spite of M. Meyerbeer’s early and late super- 
intendence of rehearsals, as to be truly painful to 
those who have witnessed the English Opera 
company’s performance. We learn that a new 
opera by Mr. Wallace, entitled Lwrline, is under- 
written, and will soon be played. It is also said 
that Mr. Balfe has been commissioned, and is hard 
at work to produce another opera during the 
present season for the management of this theatre. 





Drury LANE anp Sr. James's HALL.— 
Again and again has Mr. E. T. Smith rung the 
changes with Mdlle. Piccolomini and Mdlle. 
Tietjens, with Sig. Giuglini and Sig. Adelghieri, 
&c., &c., continually giving farewell concerts, and 
repeating opera after opera which are by this 
time nearly worn threadbare. This system of 
prolific reproduction may bring money both to 
manager and artistes, but it is ruinous to their 
reputation, inasmuch as it not only wears their 
powers to threads, but renders their fame common 
even with the multitude, who, sooner or later, 
tire even of a good thing. How some of the 
artistes who really have a reputation can consent 
to be thus hacked, is to us a mystery. It must 
damage them not only with the British, but with 
every other public, especially when the company 
with whom they are associated are of the most 
mediocre quality, to say the very best of their 
pretensions, and the band and chorus are beneath 
contempt. We do indeed most earnestly ho 
that these last specimens of concerts and operas will 
verily and indeed be final, so that singers of 
respectability may no longer be found touting, as 
it were, for popularity, which all the time they are 
so doing is rapidly and certainly vanishing away. 
Even Mdlle. Piccolomini, favourite as she has 
been, cannot afford such usage as to be dragged 
before the public at unpropitious times and. 
seasons. Her performance of Leonora in the 
Trovatore was alone more than enough to destroy 
the little reputation remaining to her. To criticise 
such a fiasco would be a thorough work of 
supererogation. 
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Orymric THEATRE.—One of the rose-water 
dramas of the early Scribe school, Un mariage sous 
Empire, was produced at this house on Monday 
last by the title of A Husband to Order. The adapter 
isJ. M. Morton, Esq. He never wrote better than 
in this two-act piece: Mr. Morton’s speciality is 
cosmopolitanism. It is very delightful to hear 
Breton peasants ‘‘adapting” English proverbs to 
their French life. Mr. Morton’s idea is unique. 
Mr. Morton’s piece may thus be told. The Baron 
de Beaupré having returned from exile and again 
obtained his title by the Emperor Napoleon I.’s 
permission, would find his restoration complete if, 
with the re-assumption of his title, he also again 
came into possession of his estate. The politic 
emperor cannot confer this said land upon the 
baron, but he directs one Colonel Pierre Marceau 
(Mr. G. Vining), a lucky soldier of fortune, who 
has purchased the baron’s possessions, to marry 
Josephine, the baron’s niece, believing that by 
these means thorough justice will be rendered to 
all parties. The Colonel, a true Napoleonic 
soldier, consents to the marriage at once. Not so 
Josephine (Miss Wyndham); proud and deter- 
mined, she makes up her mind to spurn the 
Oolonel ; but, upon his appearance, and upon 
learning that ‘‘ he has been to college,” she yields 
to the will of the emperor, and readily steps 
into the carriage which is to convey her to the 
altar. The ceremony ended, Josephine is suffo- 
cated by witnessing the congratulations which pour 
upon Pierre from the villagers, who recognise him 
as an old companion, and she refuses to welcome 
one Phillipeau (Mr. G. Cooke) and his wife (Mrs. 
Embden), who are cousins to the Colonel. There- 
upon the Colonel, haughty in his turn, leaves his 
bride of an hour, departs for fresh conquests on 
the battle field; and when Josephine recognises 
her ‘‘ fault” and turns to the honest peasant, she 
learns that her husband has deserted her. In the 
second act, supposed to take place after the ex- 
piration of two years, we find Josephine in mourn- 
ing, and even deploring the terrible exhibition of 

ride which drove her husband from her side. 

he news of the Colonel’s death has recently 
arrived, and the family are expecting the soldier's 
brother, a lawyer. Now the lawyer is really the 
Colonel himself, and upon his first interview with 
Josephine, creates extreme emotion within her by 
reason of his great resemblance to himself. The 
end of itall is as clearas adiamond. The Colonel 
comes to reproach a haughty lady, finds in her 
place a humble woman, and so takes her to his 
heart. Miss Wyndham has certainly made another 
advance in her profession by her rendering 
of the character of Josephine—indeed she achieved 
the success of the drama. Her acting was ad- 
mirable, the contrast between that of the first and 
second act particularly so. The giving of the 
hand to the husband in the marriage scene was 
exquisitely graceful; the recognition in the second 
act, exceedingly natural. 

The other characters were very capitally filled, 
especially those played by Mrs. Emden and Mr. 
G. Cooke. Of the drama itself, what can be 
said? If an English translator wil? degrade a 
pathetic comedy into a ‘‘new serio-comic drama,” 
the public cannot help it, and they must be par- 
doned for enduring it. To illustrate the serio- 
comic mistake we may point out that the ‘‘ funny 
characters” are quite as funny in the second 
act as in the first, though from beginning to 
end all of these personages, with one exception, 
believe the Colonel to have died but twenty-four 
hours previous to their ‘‘comic” sallies. Let 
our readers take the original piece, and they will 
see the good sense of our remarks. The “serio- 
comic” business was followed by the The Porter's 
Knot—one of the most touching of dramas, 
though aes not without a suspicion of too 
much farce allotted to a minor character. Mr. 
Robson’s genius will keep this piece on the 
stage as long as he keeps there himself, and 
he will never cease to procure that graduated 
approbation which so fully proves the truth of his 
acting. When Samson Burr first appears, the 


applause is loud and hearty, but as his well-borne 
troubles are spread out before us the public ap- 
probation is no less sincere, but it gradually tones 





down till the actor’s triumph is made complete by 
a perfect appreciation of his exquisite pathos. 
Mr. Robson never played the character more 
finely than he did on Monday night. 





Strand THEATRE.—Perhaps no greater evi- 
dence of the good management of this house can 
be shown than in the absolute fact, that Miss 
Swanborough is wise enough to believe that lite- 
rary talent is to be appreciated, though not exer- 
cised in town. The MS. of a little comedy came 
up to the Strand Theatre from a primitive part 
of Yorkshire, from a lady in no way connected 
with literature; and, not only has Miss Swan- 
borough read it, but she has accepted it, saying it 
is ‘‘very nice,” and the Yorkshire comedy is to 
be produced at an early date. 





Sapter’s Weis Tueatre.—A criticism of 
Mr. Taylor’s new play, entitled The Fool's Re- 
venge, cannot appear before next week. We must, 
however, at once chronicle the absolute success of 
the piece, and Mr, Phelps’ triumph in the cha- 
racter of Victor Hugo’s fool—as Mr. Phelps and 
Mr. Taylor comprehend him. 





MISCELLANEA. 
—o— 


FUNERAL OF STEPHENSON.—Yesterday morn- 
ing the remains of Robert Stephenson were con- 
signed to their last earthly resting-place in West- 
minster ABbey. Due honour was paid by his 
professional and private friends to the distin- 
guished man; the streets through which the 
mournful cortége passed. were crowded with 
persons, while others flocked to the Abbey. Many 
great men have been buried in Westminster 
Abbey, but we have no record of such a scene as 
that which was witnessed this morning. Public 
interest had been awakened, and people flocked 
in thousands to witness the solemnity. The 
body was received at the entrance to the Abbey 
by the Dean of Westminster and Canons and 
a full choir, which moved towards the West 
door, and proceeded up the centre of the nave 
into the choir, where the funeral service was per- 
formed with a full choral accompaniment. Up- 
wards of 3000 persons were present during the 
service. Peace be with Robert Stephenson, whose 
great goodness and perfect Christianity few men 
know—gentle, faithful, and kind, with his life ends 
a line, whose founder was lately amidst men, a 
line which shall be honoured whilst man lives. 














DENMAN, 

NTRODUCER OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN 
PORT, SHERRY, &c. Finest importations, 20s. per dozen, 
BOTTLES INCLUDED, an advantage greatly appreciated by the 
public and a constantly increasing connection, saving the great 

annoyance of returning them. 

A Pint Sample of both for 24 stamps. 
Wine rn Casx forwarded free to any railway station in England. 


EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, 15s. per gallon, or 30s. 
per dozen. 

Terms, Cash. Country orders must contain a remittance. Cross 
cheques “ Bank of London.” Price lists forwarded on application. 


JAMES L. DENMAN, 
65, Fenchurch Street, corner of Railway Place, London. 


W. SILVER & Co.’s OUTFITTING WARE- 
e@ HOUSES, 66 and 67, CORNHILL, E.C_—OUTFITS for 
Australia, India, and China, tor Naval and Military Officers, Cadets, 
Midshipmen, and Civilians; clothing for gentlemen’s home use, 
viz., Naval and Military uniforms and civilian dress of the best 
material and workmanship , shirts, hosiery, gloves, &c., ladies’ out- 
fits; furniture for camp, barrack, cabin, and colonial use, embracing 
every variety of cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteaus, &c., 
suited to all climates. 
Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H.M. Dockyards), Woolwich. 


TRADE LN MARK. 


ROWN& POLSON’S PATENT CORN FLOUR, 
preferred to the best Arrowroot. Delicious in Puddings, 
Custards, Blancmange, Cake, &c., and especially suited to the 
delicacy of children and invalids. The Lancet states“ This is superior 
to anything of the kind known.” Trade Mark and Recipes on each. 
Packets 4, 8, and 160%. Obtain it where inferior articles are not 
substituted from family Grocers, Chemists, Confectioners, and Corn 
Jealers. -aisley ; Dublin; 

774, Market Street, Manchester; and 23, Ironmonger Lane, London. 


BENS ONS WATCHES. 
“Perfection of mechanism.”—dorning Post. 
GOLD WATCHES, 4 to 100 Gs.—-SILVER WATCHES, 2 to 50 Gs. 
Send Two Stamps for Benson’s Illustrated Watch Pamphlet. 


Watches sent free to any part of the United K: m, on receipt of 
— , 














33 & 34, Ludgate Hill, London, E-C. Established 1749, 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
ae 

METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 

BY ROYAL COMMAND, 


oj OSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully to 
_inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions and 
public generally that, by a novel application of his unrivalled 
Machinery for making Steel Pens, and, in accordance with the 
scientific spirit of the times, he has introduced a new SERIES of hig 
useful productions, which for rxcELLENCE oF TEMPER, QUALITY 
MATERIAL, and, above all ,cHEArNEss IN PRICE, he believes Will ensure 
universal approbation, and defy competition. 

Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of quality; 
and they are sy up in the usual style of boxes, containing one gross 
bag ries la bie bene d eae the fac-simile of his signature, 

At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuiti 
introduced his sida onsS-Gilep 

WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 
which are especially adapted to their use, being of different degrees 
of flexibility, and with tine, medium, and broad points, suitable for 
the various kinds of Writing taught in Schools. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other le 
Dealers in Steel Pens.—Merchants and wholesale Dealers can be 
supplied at the Works, Graham Strect ; 96, New Street, Birmingham. 

‘ ; 
No. 91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK;; and at 37, GRACECHURCH 
STREET, LONDON. 











RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


x r 

HITES MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVER 

TRUSS, requiring no steel spring round the body, is reeom- 
mended for the following peculiarities and advantages :—Ist, facility 
of application ; 2nd, pertect freedom from liability to chafe or exeo- 
riate ; 3rd, it may be worn with equal comfort in any position of 
the body, by night or day; 4th, it admits of every kind of exercise 
without the slightest inconvenience to the wearer, and is perfectly 
concealed from observation. 

“ We do not hesitate to give to this invention our unqualified ap- 
probation, and we strenuously advise the use of it to all those who 
stand in need of that protection, which they cannot so fully, nor 
with the same comfort, obtain from any other apparatus or trussag 
from that which we have the highest satisfaction in thus recom. 
mending.” —Church and State Gazette. 

Recommended by the following eminent Surgeons:—William 
Ferguson, Esq., F.R'S., Professor of Surgery in King’s College, 
Surgeon to the King’s College Hospital, &c.; C. G. Guthrie, Esq., 
Surgeon to the Royal Westminster Ophthalmic Hospital; W. Bow- 
man, Esq , F.R.S., Assistant Surgeon to King’s College Hospital; 
T. Callaway, Esq., Senior Assistant Surgeon to Guy’s Hospital; W 
Coulson, Esq., Surgeon to the Magdalen Hospital; 'T, Bli 
Curling, Esq., F.R.S., Surgeon to the London Hospital; W, J. 
Fisher, Esq., Surgeon-in-chief to the Metropolitan Police Foree; 
Aston Key, Esq., Surgeon to Prince Albert; Robert Liston, Esq., 
F.R.S.; James Luke, Esq., Surgeon to the London Truss Society ; 
Erasmus Wilson, Esq., F.1.8., and many others 

A descriptive circular may be had by Post,and the ‘Truss (which 
cannot fail to fit) can be forwarded by Post, on sending the circum- 
ference of the body two inches below the hips to the Manufacturer, 


MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 268. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage,]s. 
Price of a Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, ls. 8d. 
Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 6d. Postage, ls. 10d, 


Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, Post-office, 
Piccadilly. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &¢.— 

The material of which these are made is recommended by the 
Faculty as being peculiarly ELASTIC and COMPRESSIBLE, and 
the best invention for giving efficient and permanent support in all 
cases of VYEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, VARICOSE 
VEINS SPRAINS, &c. It is porous, light in texture, and inexpen- 
sive, and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price from 7s. 6d. 
to 16s. each; postage 6d. 


JOHN WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. 












(S Specimens may be seen at the Crystal Palace. 





ARNS & CO.”S WINDOW POLISH for 
pete and effectually CLEANING and POLISHING PLATE 
and other GLASS WINDOWS, MIRRORS, &c., and instantly re- 
moving GREASE and the DEPOSIT of GAS, &c. &e. 
*,” By the use of this Paste 75 per cent. of labour, time, and 
expense, Will be saved, and a far clearer appearance produced. 
Sold in 3d., 6d., and 1s. Boxes, Everywhere. 
MANUFACTORY, CAMDEN ROAD, CAMDEN TOWN,N.W. 





TESTIMONIALS. 


61 and 62, St. Paul's Church Yard, and 58 and 59, 
Paternoster Row, London, March 15th, 1859. 
Gentlemen,—Having tried your Patent Window Polish upon out 
Plate Glass, Chandeliers, and Front, we are happy to state the effect 
has been beyond our expectations ; we beg therefore to request you 
will forward us, at your earliest convenience, a dozen boxes of the 
Polish. We are, Gentlemen, yours very respecttully, 
To Messrs. Barns & Co. Amorr, Brorners, & Co. 


66, St. Paul’s Churchyard, March 23rd, 1859. 
Gentlemen,—Having used the box of Window Polish left with us, 
and finding it answers every purpose it professes to do, request you 
will forward one dozen of yoursixpenny boxes. G. H. Saurru & Co. 


Gloucester House, Ludgate Hill, 28th March, 1859. 
Gentlemen,—We have tried the sample of Window Polish left 
with us, and are perfectly satisfied with it, and shall feel obliged by 

yoursending usone dozenofsixpenny boxes. Joun Harvey & Co. 


Argyll House, 256, 258, 260, and 262, Regent Street. 
March 21st, 1859. 
Gentlemen,—The Window Polish we have had from you appears 
to be a very effectual article for cleaning Glass, and saving time in 
the work; we will thank you to send half-a-dozen boxes at your 
convenience. ye are, yours, &c., Hoper & ORCHARD. 


Wholesale Agents, BATTY & CO., Finsbury Pavement. 





HE PATENT GLASS MEDICINE MIXER 
is superior to Spoons or other articles of Metal that corrode, Be. 
No invalid should be without them, Town and country chemists, 
medicine vendors, and others requiring agencies, may apply to 
R. COGAN, Patentee, 4, Red Lion Square, London. 
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THE EUROPEAN & COLONIAL WINE COMPAN Y. 


No. 122, Patt Maui, 8.W. 


HE above Company has been formed for the 
urpose of supplying the Nobility, Gentry, and Private 
Families with PURE WINES of the highest character, at a saving 
of at least 30 per cent. 
SOUTH AFRICAN SHERRY «es 208. & 24s. per doz. 
SOUTH AFRICAN PORT ..............+ 20s.& 24s. 4, 
The finest ever introduced into this country. 








bear “7 SHERRY ... 
ae A truly excellent and na 7 
KLING EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE 338s. 
SPAk. Equal to that usually charged 60s. per doz. 7 
SPLENDID OLD PORT ............00000. 42s. ‘~ 


‘Ten years in the w ood. 
PALE COGNAC BRANDY ........00004- 528, &608.  ,, 
Bottles and packages included, and free to any London Railway 
station. 
Terms cash. Country orders to be accompanied with a remittance. 


Price Lists sent free on application. 
WILLIAM REID TIPPING, Manager. 





WINE NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE LUXURY. 
UR VERY SUPERIOR PORTS, SHERRY, 


MADEIRA, &c., of which we hold an extensive stock,are now 
in brilliant condition, at TWENTY SHILLINGS PER DOZEN. 
Being imported from the CAPE of GOOD HOPE, they are only 
charged half the usual duty. 

Pint samples of either sent for 12 Stamps. 


Delivered free to any London Railway Terminus. Terms, cash, 
orapproved reference prior to delivery. 

“find your wine to be pure and unadulterated, and I have no 
doubt of its being far more wholesome than the artificial mixtures 
too often sold for genuine Sherry. 

“By, LETHEBY, M.D., London Hospital.” 
The Analysis of Dr. Letheby sent free on application. 
BRANDY, 15s. per gallon. 
WELLER & HUGHES, Wholesale and A Importers, 
27, Crutched Friars, Mark Lane 





NOTICE.—TO INDUCE A TRIAL OF 
pe AFRICAN WINES at 20s. & 24s. per doz. 


the consumption of which has now nearly reached 420,000 
po Renna ide Board of Trade Returns),a CASE containing 
bye hm ogg ee uled oe labelled, will be forwarded on recei pt of 

mps, half-pint_ bottle each of best SOUTH 

TCAN SHE Ray, PORT, MADEIRA, and AMONTILLADO, 

Siu aril cxse included. COLONIAL BRANDY, 15s. per gallon. 
Price lists free on application. 


Address ANTHONY BROUGH, 29, Strand, W.C. 








AU-DE-VIE.—This pure PALE BRANDY, 
though only 16s. per gallon, is demonstrated, upon analysis, 
tobe peculiarly free from acidity,and very superior to recent impor 
tations of veritable Cognac. In French “bottles, 34s. per dozen ; or 
securely packed in a case for the country, 35s. 
HENRY BRETT & CO., Old Furnival’s Distillery , Holborn. 





PURE SCOTCH MALT WHISKY. 


ONALD DUNCAN’S PURE SCOTCH MALT 
WHISKIES are CHEAPER, MORE WHOLESOME, and 
FAR SUPERIOR to the finest F RENC H BRANDY. 
ROYAL BALMORAL, a very fine, mild, and mellow 
AU RAK gi combaddeceseceoedsscsguaussesese« lbs. per gallon. 
The PRINCE’S USQUEBAUGH, a much-admired 
MNOUNOINITG 6. cc ccccccccccescceseuseoseses 18s 
= DUNCAN'S celebrated Registered D.D 
WHISKY, of extraordinary quality and age .... 20s. 





” 


Two gallons of either of the above sent to any part, or sample 
forwarded for 12 stamps. Terms, Cash. 


5, Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C. 





ALsopp's S$ PALE ALE, in the finest condition, 
isnow being delivered by HARRINGTON PARKER & CO. 
This ae Ale, recommended by Baron Liebig and all the 
wii lied in bottles and in casks of 18 gallons and upwards 

RRIN ON PARKER & CO., Wine and spirit Merchants, 
Pal Mall, London. 


| ANNUITIES, &c. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION, 


48, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, 
| FOR MUTUAL ASSURANCE ON LIVES, 





ESTABLISHED DECEMBER, 1835. 





DIRECTORS, 
SAMUEL HAYHURST LUCAS, Esq., Chairman. 
CHARLES LUSHINGTON, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
JOHN BRADBURY, | CHARLES GOOD, Esq. 






THOMAS CASTLE, ROBERT INGHAM, Esq., M.P. 
RICHARD FALL, Esq. CHARLES REED, Esq. 
JOHN FELTHAM, Esq. ROBERT SHEPPARD, Esq. 
CHARLES GILPIN, Esq., M.P. | JONATHAN THORP, Esq. 
CHARLES WHETHAM, Esq. 
PHYSICIANS, 
J. T, CONQUEST, M.D., F.L.S. | THOMAS HODGKIN, M.D. 
BANKERS. 
Messrs. BROWN, JANSON, & CO., and BANK OF ENGLAND. 


SOLICITOR, 
SEPTIMUS 


CONSULTING ACTUARY. 
S DAVIDSON, Esq. | CHARLES ANSELL, Esq., F.R.S. 





Mutual Assurance without Individual Liability. 





N the 20th November last the total number 
of Policies issued wa 33 
The amount of capital 
Amount paid for claims aris 
thereon, £809,646 14s. 4d. 


The gross annual income arising from premiums on 
15,262 existing policies is 
Annual abatement on the 
continued for the five year 





g from death, and bonuses accrued 





47,693 1 1 






edine | PDOUE caécceseas 





50,112 0 0 





£197,581 1 
Add interest on invested capital ........60eee00e evecas 69,850 7 





Total net annual income ...........+.,eseceees £267,431 8 

The Present number of members is 12,64 
At the Quinquennial Division of Profits nila up to 
the 20th November, 1857, the ined ee d value of 
assurances in Class LX. was 







a 000,090 16 6 
1,345, 





Assets in Class I 125 0 5 
DRIER OF PIGES .. 5. icc icscs ccc sncssacasveneses £345,034 3 11 


The effect of the successful operation of the Society during the 
whole period of its existence may be best exhibited by recapitulating 
the declared surpluses at the four investigations made up to this 
time. 

For the 7 years ending Le the Surplus was £32,074 11 5 





” years ,, ” ” eae § 3 
” 5years,, 1a pa pa 2,061 18 4 
pa Syears ,, 1857 * ” 345094 3 


Members whose premiums fall due on the Ist October are re- 
minded that the same must be paid within 30 days from that date. 

The Prospectus, with the last Report of the Directors, and with 
Thseexieee of the rotits for the five years ending the 20th Novem- 
ber, 1857, may be had on application, by which it will be seen that 
the reductions on the premiums range from 11 per cent. to 98} per 
cent.,and thatin one instance the premium is extinct. Instances 

of the bonuses are also shown. 

September, 1859. 





Joseru Mansn, Secretary. 





ORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY. 
64, PRINCES’ STREET, EDINBURGH. 
67, SACKVILLE STREET, DUBLIN. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter and Act of Parliament, 1809. 


New Assurances during the past year £377,425 00 
Yielding in New Premiums ............ . 12,565 18 8 
Profit realised since the last septennial investigation 136,629 50 

Bonus declared of 1/. 5s. per cent. reER ANNUM On every policy 
opened prior to Dece mber 3lst, 1858. 


Fire ¥ i received in 1858 .... 











PRIZE MEDAL LIQUID HAIR DYE. 
ONLY ONE APPLICATION. 

INSTANTANEOUS, INDELIBLE, HARMLESS, & SCENTLESS. 
Ineases, post'free, 3s. 3d. and 6s., direct from E. F. L ANGDALE'S 
oratory, 7 72, Hatton Garden, London, E.C. 

“Mr. Langdale’s preparations are, to our mind, the most extra- 

rdinary i of modern chemistry.” —Jilustrated London 
Nave duly 

Along a lS report on the products of BE. F. Langdale’s 
laboratory, by a Special Scientific Commission from the Editor of 
The ¢ will be found in that journal of Saturday, January 10th, 
i857. A copy will be forwarded for two stamps. 

AGENTS WANTED. 





seen eeeeeees seeeee 


31,345 16 5 


LONDON BOARD. 
SIR PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Chairman, 
John I. Glennie, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
William a Esq. Archibald Cockburn, Esq. 
John Connell, Esq Peter Northall Laurie, Esq. 
Charles J. maowhe, Esq., Q.C. P. J.T. Pearse, Esq. 
Alexander Dobie, Esq., Lancaster Place, Solicitor. 
Bankers—Union Bank of London. 
Prospectuses, Forms of Proposals, &c., may be obtained at the 
Office, 4, NEW BANK BUILDINGS, LOT HBU RY, LONDON, EC. 
Rovert SrRacwan,Seeretary. 








LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
K USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, and pronounced by j 
ER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS to be THE FINEST STARCH | 
SHE EVER USED. | 
SF WHEN YOU ASK FOR GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
in THAT YOU GET IT, as inferior kinds are often substituted. 
ld by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c., &¢. 


WOTHERSPOON & CO., GLASGOW AND LONDON. | 





TO BUILDERS, SHIPPERS, &c. | 


q, JOHN SON informs the above that he is open | 
ea upply them with any amount of GROUND WHITE | 
Dand COLOURED Y AINTS at Five per Cent. lower than the 
Tale it Prices. J. J.’s Lead and Paints are recommended to the 

88 possessing more body, covers better, es easier to work 
All ny weed and will retain colour i in any clim: | 
owe © be addressed to J. JOHNSON, Ker d ‘Bridge, Brent- | 


MONEY! MONEY! UNITED KING 
ASSOCIATION, OFFIC 
24, MANCHESTER STREET, KING'S CROSS, LONDON. 


OANS from 57. to 10007. granted to all parts 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, at 5 per 
cent., upon personal security, within three clear days. Forms of 
application sent upon receipt of three postage stamps. 
D. Dearie, Secretary. 
Also advances to any amount on property. 


DOM ADVANCE 








OTICE OF DIVIDEND.—BANK OF 
DEPOSIT (Established a.p. 1844), No. 3, Pall Mall East, 
London, $.W.—The WARRANTS for the HALF-YEARLY IN- 
TEREST, at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum,on Deposit Accounts, 
to the 30th June, are ready for delivery, and payable daily between 
the hours of 10 and 4. ETER Morrison, Managing Director. 
June 1ith, 1859. 


PeELican LIFE INSURA NCE ‘COMPANY, 
EstABLISHED IN 1797 7. 
70, LOMBARD STREET, CITY, AND 57, CHARING CROSS, 
WESTMINSTER. 
BONUS OF 1861.—ALL POLICIES effected prior to the Ist duly, 
1861, on the Bonus Scale of Premium, will participate in the next 
Division of Profits. 


For Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal apply at the offices as 
above, or to any of the Company’s Agents. 





ACCIDENTS ARE OF DAILY OCCURRENCE. 
NSURANCE DATA SHOW THAT ONE 


PERSON IN EV ERY FIFTEEN IS MORE OR LESS IN- 
JURED BY ACCIDENT YEARLY. 

An annual payme nt of 32. secures a fixed allowance of 67 per week 
in the event of Ynjury, or 1000/7. in case of Death, from ents of 
every dese Hy slg ny a policy in the RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ase tA COMPANY, which has already paid in compensation 












idents 37 roy 
Be ‘orms of P roposal and Prospectuses may be had at the Company's 
pea — at all the principal Railway Stations, where also Rat- 
w CIDENTS ALONE may be insured against by the Journey or 
y eas: No clare for Stamp Duty. Capital One Million. 
Witttam J. Vian, Secretary. 

Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, 

Offices, 3, Old Broad Street, London, E.C, 





BANK OF DEP O83 FT 
ESTABLISHED a.p. 1844. 
3, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, 
Capital Stock, 100,000. 
Parties desirous of investing money are bom eg to examine the 
a an of the Bank of Deposit, by which a high rate of interest may 
»¢ obtained with ample security. 
eposits made by special agreement may be withdrawn without 
notice. 
The interest is payable in January and July. 
-ETER Morrison, Mo anaging Director. 
Forms for opening Accounts sent free on application. 


HE UNIVERSAL GAS BURNERS’ REGU- 
LATOR (Geyelin’s Patent), the only one in the world by which 
the flame from Argand, Fish-tail, and all other Burners remains 
invariable under all variations of pressure, and the cost of each light 
is less than One Farthing per hour. Can be fixed horizontal, close 
to, or distant from, the Burner; is ornamental, simple in construc - 
tion, consisting of a double chamber, the inner perforated, eovered 
with a diaphragm, giving action toa Sphe rieal valve.—Price 3s. each, 
one sent on receipt of 3s, 6d. in postage stamps. 


W. iH. Kennepy, Agent, 462, Oxford Street, London, W.C. 








VHE HYGIENIC SPRING LATHS BEDSTEAD 
(Geyelin’s Patent), combining the advantages of Metallic Bed- 
steads with the comfort of a Spring Mattrass at less than half the 
cost. Certified by medical men as the best and most comfortable 
Bedstead ever invented; invaluable for hot climates; cannot 
possibly harbour vermin. 


Sold by W. H. Kennepy, Agent, 462, Oxford Street, London, W. 





Xow THYSELF !—The secret art of dis- 
covering the true C = ARACTER of INDIVIDUALS from 
the peculiarities of their HANDWRITING, has long been practised 
by MARIE COUPELLE with astonishing suceess. Her startling 
delineations are both full and detailed, differing from anything 
hitherto attempted. All persons wishing to ‘“ know themselves,” or 
any friendin whom they are interested ,must send a specimen of their 
writing, stating sex and age, inc losing thirteen penny post stamps, 
Miss Coupelle, 69, Castle Street, Oxford Street, London, and they 
vs ,in a few days, a minute det tail of the mental and moral 
nts, tastes, “affections, virtues, &c. of the writer, with 
many other things hitherto unsuspected. “Iam pleased with the 
accurate de: scription you have given of myself.”"—Miss Jones. 















O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAITR, 
WHISKERS, &c.? ROSALIE COUPELLE’S CRINUTRIAR 
is guaranteed to produc e Whiskers, Moustachios, &c.ina few weeks, 
and restore the Hair in baldness from whateve T cause, strengthen it 
when weak, prevent its falling « off, and effectually cheek greyness in 
all its stage 7 it is necoumes nded by upwards of 
100 Physicians, for promot fine, healthy head of hair, and 
averting baldness in after y Sold by all Chemists, price 2s., or 
sent post free on receipt of 24 penny stamps, by Miss Coupelle, 69, 
Castle Street, Newman Street, Oxford Street, London. Mrs. Carter 
writes, “ My he: sad, which was bald, is now covered with new hair.’* 
—Sergt. Craven, “Through using it I have an excellent moustache.’* 
—Mr. Yates, “The young man has now a good pair of whiskers. I 
want two pac kets for other customers.” 




















N ACT OF CHARITY.—A Gentleman having 

been cured of Nervous Debility of long standing, and after 
much mental and bodily suffering, thinks it but ¢ haritable to render 
such information to others similarly situated as may restore them to 
health. Full particulars sent to any address, by enclosing two postage 
stamps to prepay postage. —Address, Tuomas Howanp, Eisq., Clive 
House, near Birmingham. 








ANOTHER CURE OF FOUR YEARS’ ASTHMA BY 
R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.— 


“ Matilda Shaw, of Harrington, has been severely afflicted 
with asthma for four years, so kano =~ could only lie in one position 
in bed. After taking three Dr. Locock’s Wafers, she is so 
far cured as to be able to lie in any “posture without pain or incon 

venience, and can walk any reasonable pace or distance, and carry a 
load into the bargain. Her testimony is, that for the relief and cure 
of asthma the Wafers are invaluable. Witness, Mr. E. Savine, 
Bookseller, Louth.” 

DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS give instant relief and a 
rapid cure of asthma, consumption, coughs, and all disorders of the 
breath and lungs. 

TO SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS they are invaluable 
for clearing and strengthening the voice. They have a pleasant 
taste. Price ls. 14d., 28, 9d., and Ls. per box. Sold by all druggists. 








OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS 


have been used freely by millicns of human beings of both 
sexes and all ages, in every part of the world, and while the public 
press has teemed with authenticated cases of © xtraordinary cures in. 
a vast variety of diseases (such as indiges‘ion, scorbutic eruptions, 
and liver complaints , there is not on public record a single case in 
which their use has been attended witha bad effect. None when 
using Holloway’s Ointment and Pills necd suffer the hope of cure-te 
be counterbalanced by the fear ofinjury. They are peculiarly mild 
~and yet they never fail to give immediate: neliet, 





Prospectuses and forms sent free on application. 


and, sooner or later, effect a complete and permanent cure. 
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MESSRS. EDWARD MOXON & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS, 





ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF TENNYSON’S PRINCESS. 





Early in November will be published, in Royal Octavo, price 16s., illustrated with 26 Wood Engravings by Tuomas, from designs by D. MAcuIsR, R.A. 


THE PRINCESS; A MEDLEY. 


By ALFRED TENNYSON, Esq., D.C.L., Port Laureate. 





TENNYSON’S IDYLLS OF THE KING. Just published, in 
feap. 8vo. price 7s. cloth. 


TENNYSON’S POEMS. Eleventh Edition. 


price 9s, cloth. 
TENNYSON’S PRINCESS. A Medley. Seventh Edition. Price 
5s. cloth. 
Third Edition. 


TENNYSON’S MAUD; and other Poems. 
5s. cloth. 


IN MEMORIAM. Seventh Edition. Price 6s. cloth. 


WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. 
Price 30s. cloth. 


WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. 
Price 21s. cloth. 
WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. 
Portrait and Vignette, price 20s. cloth. 
*,* The above are the only Complete Editions published. 


WORDSWORTH’S PRELUDE; or, Growth of a Poet’s Mind. 
An Autobiographical Poem, In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 6s. cloth. 


WORDSWORTH’S EXCURSION. A Poem. In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. 


price 6s. cloth. 


THE EARLIER POEMS OF WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 


In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 6s. cloth. 
SELECT PIECES FROM THE POEMS OF WILLIAM 


WORDSWORTH. In 11 vol. illustrated by Woodcuts, price 6s. cloth, gilt edges. 


ROGERS’S POEMS. In 1 vol. illustrated by 72 Vignettes from 
designs by Turner and Stothard, price 16s. cloth. 


ROGERS’S ITALY. In 1 vol. illustrated by 56 Vignettes from 
designs by Turner and Stothard, price 16s. cloth. 


ROGERS’S POETICAL WORKS. In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. illustrated 


by numerous Woodcuts, price 9s. cloth. 


CAMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. In 1 vol. illustrated by 


20 Vignettes, from designs by Turner, price 16s. cloth. 


CAMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. illus- 
trated by numerous Woodcuts, price 9s. cloth. 
FROM 


SHELLEY’S POEMS, ESSAYS, AND LETTERS 
ABROAD. Edited by Mrs. Suxtiey. In 1 vol. medium 8vo, with Portrait and 
Vignette, price 128. cloth. 

SHELLEY’S POETICAL WORKS. Edited by Mrs. SHELLEY. 


In 8 vols. feap. 8vo. price 15s. cloth. 


SHELLEY’S ESSAYS, LETTERS FROM ABROAD, TRANS- 
LATIONS AND FRAGMENTS. Edited by Mrs. Suetixy. In 2 vols. feap. 8vo. 
price 9a. cloth, 

SHELLEY’S POETICAL WORKS. 


Portrait and Vignette, price 7s. cloth. 
KEATS’S POETICAL WORKS. In 1 vol. illustrated by 120 


Designs, Original and from the Antique, drawn on wood by George Scharf, Jun., 
price 12s, cloth, 


KEATS’S POETICAL WORKS. 
5s. cloth. 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES LAMB. 
price 20s. cloth. 
Contents :—1. The Letters of Charles Lamb, with a Sketch of his Life. By 
Sir T. N. Tatrourp.—2. Final Memorials of Charles Lamb; consisting chiefly of 
his Letters not before published, with Sketches of some of his Companions. By 
Sir T. N. Tatrourp.—3. The Essays of Elia.—4, Rosamund Gray, Recollections 
of Christ’s Hospital, Poems, &c. 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES LAMB. 


Portrait and Vignette, price 16s. cloth. 


THE ESSAYS OF ELIA. In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 6s. cloth. 


In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. 


Price 


In 6 vols. feap. 8vo. 
In 6 Pocket vols. 


In 1 vol. 8vo. with 


In 1 vol. small 8vo. with 


In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 


In 4 vols. feap. 8vo, 


In 1 vol. 8vo. with 





ie SHAKESPEARE. In 6 vols. demy 8vo. price 4i, 4s, 
cloth, 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES. 1 vol. 8vo. price 16, 


THE SEAMAN’S MANUAL. Eighth Edition. By R. H. Dana, 


rage end by J. H. Brown, Esq., Registrar-General of Merchant-Seamen. Pricg 
8, Clown, 


GOETHE’S FAUST. Translated into English Prose, with Notes, 
By A. Haywarp, Esq. Sixth Edition. Price 4s. cloth. 
TALFOURD’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 


price 6s. cloth. 


TAYLOR’S PHILIP VAN ARTEVELDE. In 1 vol. feap. 8yo, 


price 3s. 6d. cloth. 


TAYLOR’S EDWIN THE FAIR; Isaac Comnenus; The Eve 


of the Conquest, and other Poems. In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


MILNES’S POEMS. In 4 vols. feap. 8vo. price 20s. cloth. 
BRODERIP’S WAY-SIDE FANCIES. 


price 6s. cloth. 


HOGG’S LIFE OF SHELLEY. Post 8vo. vols. I. and IL 


price 21s. cloth. 


TRELAWNEY’S RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LAST DAYS 
OF SHELLEY AND BYRON. Post 8vo. price 9. cloth. 


CAPTAIN BASIL HALL’S FRAGMENTS OF VOYAGES 
AND TRAVELS. A New Edition. In 1 vol. price 10s. 6d. cloth. 


COLERIDGE’S (S. T.) POEMS. In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 


6s. cloth. 


COLERIDGE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. A New Edition. In 


1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 6s. cloth. 


COLERIDGE’S AIDS TO REFLECTION. 


In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 6s. cloth. 


COLERIDGE’S FRIEND. 
cloth. 


COLERIDGE’S ESSAYS ON HIS OWN TIMES. In 8 vols, 


feap. 8vo. price 18s. cloth. 
COLERIDGE ON THE CONSTITUTION OF CHURCH 

AND STATE. Third Edition. In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 5s. cloth. 
COLERIDGE’S LAY SERMONS. Third Edition. 


In 1 vol. 
feap. 8vo. price 5s. cloth. 


COLERIDGE’S CONFESSIONS OF AN INQUIRING SPIRIT. 
Third Edition. In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 4s. cloth. 


COLERIDGE’S BIOGRAPHIA LITERARIA; or, Biographical 


Sketches of my Literary Life and Opinions. Second Edition. In 2 vols. feaps 
8vo. price 18s. cloth. 


COLERIDGE’S NOTES AND LECTURES UPON SHAK- 
SPEARE, AND SOME OF THE OLD POETS AND DRAMATISTS; with 
other Literary Remains. In 2 vols. feap. 8vo. price 12s. cloth. 


COLERIDGE’S NOTES ON ENGLISH DIVINES. In 2 vols, 
feap. 8vo. price 12s. cloth. 

COLERIDGE’S NOTES, THEOLOGICAL, POLITICAL, AND 
MISCELLANEOUS. In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 6s. cloth. 

HOOD’S POEMS. Ninth Edition. In 1 vol. feap. 8vo, 7% 


cloth. 


HOOD’S POEMS OF WIT AND HUMOUR. Seventh Edition. 
In 1 vol. fcap. 8vo. price 5s. cloth. 
HOOD’S OWN; Or, LAUGHTER FROM YEAR TO YEAR. 


A New Edition. In 1 vol. 8vo. illustrated by 350 Woodcuts, price 10s, 6d. cloth. 


HOOD’S WHIMS AND ODDITIES, In Prose anp VERSE; 
with 87 Original Designs. A New Edition. In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 5s. cloth. 


In 1 vol. feap, 8yo, 


In 1 vol. feap. 8,0, 


Eighth Edition. 


In 3 vols. feap. 8vo. price 15s. 





EDWARD MOXON & CO., 44, DOVER STREET. 
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